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Reaſons for Amelia's breaking her promiſe with the Count. 
Makes a connection with a certain Baronet. Change 
of fortune. A critical ſcene. 


been when ſhe made her vows of con- 
ſtancy and eternal love to the count, 
ſhe did not conſider, at that time, the difficulty 
ſhe would labour under to keep her promiſe after 
his departure. It was not ſo much owing to the 
many ſolicitations and importunities of her admirers, 
who conſtantly attended her, there was an advocate 
who pleaded ſo ſtrongly that ſhe could not reſiſt; and 
what all her ſuitors, with all their offers, could not ob- 
tain, this ruling power ſoon accompliſhed. Many of our 
readers may, perhaps, have experienced his ſovereign 
authority; who can withſtand it? *Tis this that often 
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makes the ſoldier fight—the lawyer plead—the poet 
write — the parſon preach, Tis this that makes the 
._ patriot a courtier ; ſometimes the courtier a patriot ; 
the maid a wife; the wife a w—; the virgin what 
ſhe ſhould not be: no wonder, therefore, if it has the 
power to do all this, that poor Amelia ſhould ſubmit 
to his authority. No wonder, indeed, for who of us 
all is proof againſt neceſſity d 

Amelia's manner of living, fince her return from Pa- 
ris, had exhauſted all her caſh, and many of her orna- 
ments had taken their leave of her; her ill ſucceſs at 
cards had occafioned their haſty departure: but as to 
them ſhe owes a new lover, the loſs of them but proved 
a gain to her. At a rout at lady 's ſhe loſt every 
thing ſhe betted : every one that called her (quadrille 
was the game) was ſurely beaſted, and whenever ſhe 
played a good lone hand, ſhe was certain to find all the 
trumps in one hand againft her. She changed her 
| game, and ſat down with a certain Baronet at picquet ; | 
i her ill-luck ftill kept her company, for though he could 
i ſcarcely count his game, and gave her every opportuni- 
ty of winning; (being one of the moft forward of her 
admirers) it was not poſſible for her to ſucceed : at 
length ſhe was fo often piqued and repiqued, that ſhe 
threw up her cards, and found herſelf a hundred in the 
Baronet's debt. Though ſhe deſpiſed and hated him 
till now with the greateſt indifference, yet policy ſug- 
geſted to her a different behaviour at this time. The 
-Baronet, happy to have purchaſed a ſmile, begged ſhe 
would not make herſelf uneaſy at ſuch a trifle, and in- 


ſiſted upon not receiving it, hoped he would have the 
honour 


nt _ 

honour to ſee her the next evening at lady ——'s, and 
that Fortune would make her ample amends, hummed 
a petite chanſon, and with her joined the reſt of the 
company, to prevent any uneaſineſs ſhe might feel at the 
run of ill luck. Fortunate for her was this behaviour 
of the Baronet's, for ſhe had loſt all her ready money 
at the quadrille-table, even to her laſt five guen 
- tho' ihe kept the pool. 

In the morning her milliner waited on her with a 
letter, which ſhe ſaid had been brought to her houſe 
by a ſervant, with orders to deliver it herſelf into Ame- 
lia's own hand; ſhe purteſted ſhe did not know who it 
came from, or how to ſend an anſwer—Amelia's curi- 
oſity was ſoon ſatisfied as to its author and contents—a 
hve hundred pounds note, with very large offers from 
the Baronet. She told Mrs. Commode (the milliner) 
ſhe was much obliged to her for her trouble, bought a 
new head-dreſs, which ſhe, who knew the contents of 
the letter, had brought on purpoſe, and retired to her 
cloſet to ruminate on the Baronet's preſent and offers; 
the reſult of which may be known by reading the next 
chapter. 
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CH AP. XX. 


Amelia complies ET the Baronet's propoſal. Character of 


the Barone! —Amelia's intrigue wwith capt. M——, The 
Baronet's jealouſy, his ſi uſpicions not altogether Gd 


J. 


HEN Amelia came to reflect on the Baronet's 
offers to her, her pride was heartily piqued, 
and the ence reſolved to have ſent him back his let- 


ter, and its contents. An unexpected demand of ſixty 
pounds at the very nick of time, turned the ſcale in his 
-favour—She changed the note, and like Dr. Fauſtus in 
the play, figned herſelf, in a ſhort letter which ſhe 
wrote him, bis moſt inviolable. 


The Baronet was a man of honour, and had a num- 


ber of good qualities, tho? they might not be ſuch as 
- conftitute the fine gentleman—he had not, it is true, 
the fineft ſhaped legs—nor did he walk a minuet the 
- moſt gracefully, but then he had an unimpaired conſti- 


tution, was a man of his word, and always ſpoke truth. 
His form was rather athletic, not ſo finely turned as a 


beau's, but he was always reniarked for a goodneſs of 


heart, and that it lay in the right place: he had tra- 
velled, and had ſeen the world, but was a ſtranger to 
thoſe villainous vices, for which a neighbouring king- 
dom is ſo remarkable—fattery and diſſimulatior. On 
the whole, he was, what is generally underſtood by the 
epithet of an honeſt blunt man. No wonder he did not 
pleaſe Amelia; however, ſhe made him ſubſervient to 
her purpoſes, and, with a very little art, made him 


believe (for ſome time) that b chance had thrown 
them 
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them together, he was, of all mankind, the only one 
ſhe ſhould have ſelected had ſhie been left to her choice. 
No wonder he was very generous : the heart not ſub- 


ject to deceit, ſuſpects it not in others, he thought he 


could not over-rate her love and tenderneſs—preſent 
ſucceeded preſert—a larger houſe was taken for her, 
her ſervants augmented, and ſhe had only to wiſh-and 
have it. However, not to be troubled with too muck 
of his company, the told him how inconſiſtent it would 
be with the character the maintained, for him to lie in 
her houſe, or be ſeen there too much, remembering 
the council lady H 
count H—z's—* Madam, as you have thought proper 
to live entirely at the count's, you muſt excuſe my 
ſpeaking to you in public. Whatever I may think of it 
myſelf, I have daughters, and it would not be ſet- 
ting them a good example.” | 
Amidf all this happineſs of fortune Amelia was not 
happy. The Baronet was not the man ſhe loved ; ſhe 
was no ſtranger to his good qualities, but he "—_ 
pleaſe, and he had not that art—ſhe had vanity, and. 
he never flattered. One morning going through the 


palace, at the relieving of the guard, to take her walk 


in the Park, ſhe thought there was ſomething ſo charm- 
ing in Capt. M that ſhe longed to be acquainted 
with him ; ſhe gave him a fair opportunity, which he 
as readily embraced. She ſent her fervant (for ſhe 
never walked out without her footman) home for a- 
handkerchief, pretending ſhe came out without one. 
'The captain made up to her, and they ſoon became 
very intimate. His viſits uſed to be very frequent at 


G5 her 


n gave her when ſhe lived at 
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her houſe which the Baronet had often noticed with- 
out | mentioning ; and one morning he thought his 
dreſs and appearance rather indicated his having taken 
"4 his abode there all night, and he was the more con- 
(| firmed in his conjectures, as ſhe had excuſed herſelf 
from a party that was made to Ranalagh, and after- 
wards to ſup at Vauxhall, the evening before: he, 
however, reſolved that proofs only ſhould convince 
him of her ingratitude, and was reſolved to think her 
honeſt till he found her otherwiſe. 


CHAP. 


„ 


CHAP. XXXI. 


Her in nfidelit di ;ſcovered. Loſs of the Baronet. A jaunt 
to France with the Captain. Her bs at Calais. Lady 
Fen—het firſt introduced to our reader. 


HEN he conſidered ſhe viſe; and 1 a great 

deal of company at her houſe, his fears were 
ſomewhat abated; yet he ſtill had his doubts, which 
he was reſolved to ſatisfy. A ſhort time, however, 
convinced him of her infidelity.— A gentleman of 
France was on his viſit to the Baronet in London, who 
had endeavoured to make every thing as agreeable to 
him as poſſible, had ſhewn him almoſt all the places 
about town worth neticing, and they were one day on a 
party at the Star and Garder at Richmond, to which 
place they went rather early, to have an opportunity 
of ſeeing the Villa and Royal Gardens. They had 
not alighted long, when a poſt-chaiſe and ſaddle-horſe 
preſented themſelves before the door to receive ſome 


company who were going away: curioſity prompted 


them to ſee who they were; but what was the ſurpriſe - 
of the Baronet, when he faw Amelia handed into the 
chaiſe by the captain, who immediately after mounted 
his horſe, and off they drove towards London—By a 
well-timed queſtion to the waiter, as, © Pray, has the 
company, who are juſt gene away, been here a long 
time?“ he came to a knowledge of what he long had. 
imagined. The waiter anſwered, ** No, Sir, they only 
came laſt night.” Here was ſurely ſufficient proof for any 
man who was not refolved he would be deceived. The 
Baronet was none of theſe—he loved her, but his love 
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had not taken {ch deep root as to make him entirely 
dlind to an g taw or heard, In public, he had always 
made it 2.rule not to pay her any particular notice; 

non could therefore even ſuſpect their intrigue, and be 
was too much the man of honour to boaſt of her fa- 


vours. At firſt he had thoughts of calling the captain 


to account; but when he conſidered no one was ac- 
quainted with their intimacy, he thought he had no 


right to expect ſatisfaction from a man, who, if he had 
Injured him (from the diſtant behaviour of the Baronet 
to Amelia) muſt have done it unknowingly. 


On his arrival in town he ſent her a letter, in which 
he chid her for her inconſtancy; yet in ſuch gentle 
terms, that Amelia, though ſhe could not leve him, 
found ſomething in her breaſt that pleaded in his be- 
half, .and really gave her ſome uneaſineſs that ſhe had 
uſed him ill. The fight of the captain, however, ba- 
niſhed all thoughts of the Baronet, and now ſhe gave 
herſelf wholly to him, yet never mentioned the cir- 
cumſtance of her late lover, and the facrifice ſhe had 


made on his account, as in the firſt place ſhe did not 
chuſe to truſt him with her circumftances, and in the 


next ſhe found he had too much vanity to want any 
addition to it. Yet ſhe really loved him, and found 


huis company abſolutely neceſſary to her welfare; ſhe 


ever wanted him with her, and had not his prudence 
been ſuperior to hers, the whole town muſt ſoon have 
been acquainted with their amour. This was what the 
captain did fiot deſire ; he thought her a woman of 
faſhion from the company ſhe kept ; nor did he doubt 


of her fortune being adequate to the manner in which 


ſhe lived : a thought never entered into his head of the 
method 
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method by which ſhe really ſupported herſelf ; he, 
therefore, however vain and inconſtant he might be at 
this time, liked her too well to make their intimacy 
public, fearing thereby the loſs of her and ſome other 
diſagreeable conſequences ; he accordingly propoſed 
(as he had fix months leave of abſence) a jaunt to 
Paris, and that ſhe ſhould ſet out a week after hich to 

prevent any ſuſpicion. 
Nothing material happened on her journey to ; By. 
ver, and ſhe embarked on board the packet in the even- 
ing ; four hours carried her over to Calais, and lucki- 
ly a meſſenger with ſome conſiderable diſpatches, was in 
the veſſel with her, or ſhe had been obliged to-wait 
without the gates at a miſerable hut of a public houſe 
till morning. What we ſometimes account a lucky 
chance, frequently proves our greateſt misfortune : 
herſelf only could -be admitted after the uſual hours, 
as the officers of the revenue complain of this euſtom 
of opening the gates, that it gives an opportunity to 
ſmuggling; her ſervants, with her baggage, were 
obliged to remain without the town. A packet was 
to ſail with the mail an hour after they arrived, wait- 
ing only for high water, as the wind was not altoge- 
ther ſo favourable. Her man-fervant took the ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, and whilft her maid, who 
had been very ill during the paſſage, was laid down to 
reſt herſelf, ſtript her baggage of every thing that was 
valuable and of eaſy conveyance, and ſet fail for Do- 
ver in the packet. The officers belonging to the ma- 
jor de la place, who are conſtantly at the veſſel's fide 
at entering, to receive the paſſports, not attending — 
5 1 
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ſo late an hour, favoured the villain's eſcape. The 
maid not ſpeaking French, when ſhe awoke, found 
ſome difficulty in making the people underſtand her : 
however, a perſon ſoon appeared as an interpreter— 
She was much ſurpriſed her fellow ſervant, who ſpoke 
French, was not to be found, imagining he was gone 
into the town (as the gates were now open) to her 
lady ; ſhe therefore, with the aſſiſtance of her inter- 


preter, made the beſt of her way to her, and was ſtill 


more ſurpriſed at not finding him there. The porters 
had carried the baggage to the cuſtom-houſe for inſpec- 
tion as ſoon as the gates opened, fo that it was im- 
poſſible as yet to diſcover his villainy. The keys were 
ſent by a ſervant, the baggage brought to their inn, 
but how great was their ſurpriſe to find it rifled, her 
jewels and every thing of value gone! Luckily ſhe had 
her poertefeuille in her pocket, with her bills of ex- 


change, or ſhe had been irremediably ruined. The 
moſt diligent ſearch was made after him, but to no 
_ purpoſe ; expreſſes were ſent to Boulogne, Dunkirk, 
and St. Omar's, but no tidings of the thief. Two 


days elapſed, when the packet returning that carried 


him back to Dover, ſoon ſatisfied her which way the 


rogue had taken. This ſearch had detained her ſome 


time; the whole town of Calais had heard of her loſs ; 


every one condoled with her, the governor paid his 
compliments, and furthered every ſcheme that could 
be thought on to obtain any intelligence ; the major 
de la place, the officers of the regiment, in ſhort, 


every one was ready to do any ſervice in their power 
for Mi Lady belle Angloiſe among the numb er who 


waited on her on this occaſion was lady Fen—het, 


who 


1 

who for ſome time had taken up her reſidence with 
her daughters at Calais. She publickly welcomed her 
to France, condoled with her on her loſs, and offered 
her every aſſiſtance in her power, and aſſured her, with 
great politeneſs and fincerity, that ſhe ſhould be happy 
to ſerve her. If our reader ſhould be defirous to know 
who the above lady is, the next chapter will make 
them acquainted. 


CHAP. 


E 
CHAP. XXXII. 


4 wh? . et full of beauty. Character of Lady 
' Fen—het. Her living with the late Lord Edg ——he. 
Marriage with Mr. Fen—het. Parting from him and 
refiding at Calais—Talents of the mother and daughter 
— Miſs gets and loſes her FORE regular attack 
made on them both. | 


ADY Fen—het, when young, was thought by 
moſt people a very great beauty— this was all 
ſhe had to boaſt of, as her parents had it not in their 
power to give her any fortune, or even an education, 
Her beauty, and the indigence of her parents, inflamed 
the breaſt, and promiſed ſucceſs to the late Lord 
 Edg—be: his hopes were not fruitleſs, in a ſhort time 
he ſaw her his „ he maintained her ſuitable to his 
rank, and had two children by her, to each of whom 
he left, at his deceaſe, two thouſand pounds. Theſe 
are the daughters ſhe now has with her. My Lord did 
not forget her, for, in his life time, finding age ap- 
proach, and thinking it was time to have done with all 
ſuch idle vanities, he married her to Peter Fer— 
| Het, an exempt of the yeomen of the gd, who being 
the eldeſt was knighted, (as is always the rule) at the 
preſent king's coronation Sir Peter finding it im- 
poſſible to reſtrain her within any tolerable degree of 
domeſtic happineſs, has intirely given her up to her- 
ſelf; and ſhe has for ſome time lived at Calais, whilſt 
Sir Peter hugs himſelf with the thoughts of her being 
out of the kingdom, and not under his eye. 


She 
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She keeps houſe, has her little parties, is commonly 
found at the head of every one at that place, and no 
play, ball or aſſembly, but my lady and her eldeft 
daughter are ſure to be preſent. The military, as is 
commonly the caſe in France, never fail on her rout- 
nights, and Miſs and her Mamma (for they both ſpeak 
French, the daughter very well) have entirely acquieſced 
with the French cuſtoms, will entertain a circle of 
twenty or thirty officers for an hour or more, ſans in- 
termiſſion, and yet never be at a loſs for breath, ſub- 
ject, or words. W 

The mother, tho' in her wane, for ſhe cannot be 
leſs than forty-eight or fifty, has ſtill the remains of a 
very fine woman; her figure pleaſing and majeſtic, and 
a great ſweetneſs in her countenance ; the daughter a- 
bout ſeventeen, rather pretty, but clumſy ; and tho' 
her maſters, in every ſcience, have done their utmoſt 
to enrich her mind, it appears to be every bit as unim- 
proved as her perſon. The Marquis de ——, a ſine 
gentlemam, about twenty-two, in the French guards, 
was very much'taken with her, and dangled after her 
ſome time at Calais, but his friends hearing of it, ſent 
his recall, and Miſs loſt her ſweetheart— She has had 
ſeveral ſuitors, being ſuppoſed much richer than ſhe is, 
which opinion her mother artfully endeavours to pro- 
mote. An officer of the regiment of Piedmont has 
laid ſtrong ſiege to the dayghter, and one of the corps 
of engineers has been ſome time endeavouring to ſap 
the mother's virtue. 


C HAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Amelia returns to Bondon—The Captain follows her 
Wholly taken up with her love for him—Doudts of his 
lowe, but is more than recontiled—Her abigail's adwen- 
tures with the Captain His infidelity proved—Her re- 
Ae on finding it out. 


MEL IA, on 1 thought it moſt pru- 

dent to return to London the loſs of her 
clothes, jewels, & c. would coſt a large ſum to replace, 
and ſhe well knew there was no appearing at Paris 
without them. The Captain had no eſtate, and in- 
deed if he had, the had too much pride to accept any 
thing from him. She therefore wrote to him an ac- 


count of the whole, and begged he would follow her 


to London as ſoon as he received her letter, where ſhe 
ſhould impatiently wait his coming. He obeyed the 
ſummons, and in ten days, they were both agen in 
town. 

Love now alone abſorbed her every thought ; the 
Captain, dear Captain, was ever in her mouth : ſhe 
could find no pleaſure without him. At length ſhe 
furfeited him, and he endeavoured, in variety, | to find 
what was no longer to be had in Amelia's arms. He 
ſtill kept up appearances, yet the began to ſuſpect, as 
a woman leſs fond than her might have done: ſhe re- 
proached him with his coldneſs ; but he, fo complete 
a profeſſor of the ſcience of intrigue, ſoen filenced all 
her fears; ſwore ten thouſand oaths that ſhe alone 


was miſtreſs of his heart: he wiſhed a window in his 
| breaſt, 
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breaſt, that Mt might ſee how ftrong it beat for her. 
How eaſy are we pleaſed, when willing to be fo. 
Amelia, fond fool, believed all he ſaid, preſſed him in 
her arms, and vowed no ill could ever befall her whilſt 
he proved kind and true. On his part, he ſlabbered 
over his buſineſs, kiſſed her, and cried, my dear Ame- 
lia, how ſhall I repay this tenderneſs and love; Iam 
ſorry I have not words to tell how much I love you; 
every faithleſs youth may ſay as much, but, believe 
me, Amelia, you do me but juſtice to believe me; 
your own charms muft convince you of it. This lat- 
ter part of his diſcourſe intirely accompliſhed his de- 
fign ; again ſhe preſt him in her arms :——he, to be 
gone, railed againſt all duty that robbed him of his dear- 
Amelia ; but ſaid, as ſoon as the court martial was 
over, he would certainly return, that he ſhould think 
it an age till then: adieu, he cried, and left her as hap- 
py as a miſer with his gold, a courtier with a new place, 
a parſon with a fat living, a poet with a large ſubſcrip- 
tion, a hungry man with a good dinner ; or, as it is 
poflible, according to the ſyſtem of things, for human 
nature to be. | | 
The excuſe of a court martial, and other duties, 
which he often pleaded for his leaving her, were mere 
fetches of his, to fly to the arms of ſome more favour- 
ed woman. He found Amelia loved, nay doated on 
him ; ſecure of this, his appetite diminiſhed, and he 
no longer ſaw her in the light he uſed to do; her charms 
all vaniſhed, and his vanity encreaſed in proportion. 
Philoſophers agree, the conſtant man is not a child 
of nature, becauſe, all things ſhe begets, are ſubject to 
| Change.— One aſſerts, that the different partitions of 
the 
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the heart were made to ſhow the diverfity of thoughts 
and reſolutions that are formed therein; another ad- 
viſed the love of change as a maxim to his diſciples, 
they might never ceaſe to ſearch till they found out 
perfection. Thenodonis was of the ſame opinion, ſay- 
ing, that we ſhould change eternally till we had found 
the beſt. The Captain was a ſtrict follower of the a- 
bove maxims; he was continually changing, neither 
love, gratitude, or beauty, could ever bind him. 
Amelia's maid was handſome, not above a year older 
than her miſtreſs, and though not ſo delicately formed, 
might well be called a pretty woman; her eyes were 
always fixed on the Captain, and her miſtreſs's violent 
flame for him but inflamed her the more. The Cap- 
tain ſoon perceived it, and as he was in ſearch for the 
__beft, from the philoſopher's directions, he ſoon got ac- 
quainted with the handmaid. His lodgings was the 
place of rendezvous for their amours ; where, whilſt 
ſhe waited his coming home, her curioſity (natural 
enough in women) prompted her to examine his bureau, 
which he negligently left open; here ſhe ſoon became 
acquainted with his ſecrets, all his letters and billets- 
doux. She found out this ungrateful man; for ſhe 
thought her miſtreſs and her/e/f had ſurely a right to 
him between them. Vexed, and yet pleaſed with the 
diſcovery, the quitted his lodgings, but not without 
making free with two letters, which plainly proved his 
infidelity to her.—She flew with dragons wings to her 
miſtreſs, (for ſhe was her confidante in every thing, 
though the did not think proper to return the compli- 
ment, ) ſhewed her the letters, but never told how they 


came into her hands. At firſt, Amelia burſt out in 
hats | tears 
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tears then ſhe was calm — ſhe reaſoned then with her- 
ſelf, found ſhe had no tye upon the Captain, but grati- 
tude and her exceſlive love, and was reſolved (woman's 
reſolution) to think no more about him, but to deſpiſe, 
and never ſee him more—Her confidante was of the 
ſame opinion, and ſaid, he ought to be treated, in 
ſhort, ſhe ſaid, no treatment was bad enough for him; 
2 young and handſome lady like you, to give up fo 
many great offers as you have had, for him, a paltry 
Captain, and he to treat you fo ſadly ! It is not to be 
borne, if I were you, madam—Hold your tongue, cri- 
ed her miſtreſs, give your advice when it is aſked ; pray 
what have you to do with the Captain and me? Mind 
your own buſineſs and, do you hear, never let me 
hear you ſpeak againſt him again—about him, I mean, 
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C H A P. XXXIV. 
Fealouſy deſcribed—T he Captain's Vift—Manner of bis 


reception His own exculpation—Flattery bow power. 


ful—lts bad effets—Reconciliation—T her final parting 
eus revenge if he di Ne their connexion, 


FEALOUSY, when it grows too "EN is the 
- moſt tormenting as well as the moſt violent fury of 
* mind; no paſſion is more brutal; when it once 
gains an empire o'er the ſoul, it kindles a fire which can 


hardly be extinguiſned.— The wild boar purſued by 
dogs, the lion rouſed from his ſleep, the tigreſs robbed 


of her young, are not more terrible than a woman in- 
jured in her love. And yet the cares and diligence of 
Jealouſy, are the moſt uſeleſs of any; for love has ſtra- 
tagems that can deceive the moſt penetrating eyes. 
Whilſt her maid and ſhe were diſcourſing together, a 
knock was heard at the door, which Nelly vowed was 
the Captain; run, tell John, ſays Amelia, I am not at 
home to that ungrateful monſter Nelly obeyed, but 
had not gone two ſteps, before Amelia cried, But 
ſtop, perhaps it were better to hear what he has to ſay 
in his defence, and then give him his diſcharge with 
that contempt he deſerves.” The maid acquieſced in 
what her miſtreſs ſaid ; but whilft they were debating, 
they heard the Captain coming up ſtairs —Amelia ad- 
juſted herſelf, and her abigail began to fiddle about the 


room, not caring to leave it, till ſhe had ſeen the re- 


ception her miſtreſs gave her lover. The door opens 


and in he comes, with his uſual gallantry ; ; and after 


expreſſing 
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expreſſing a wonderful deal of love, was running on 

with a catalogue of compliments on her charms, that 
he never ſaw her look ſo well, vowed ſhe was quite 
angelic that day: ſhe ſtopped him with a frown, tell- 
ing him, thoſe fulſome declarations were ſo thread-bare, 
that ſhe was ſurpriſed a man of his underſtanding could 
think of impoſing them, for the diQates of his heart, 
upon a woman one degree above a natural—they in- 
deed may do very well for your beautiful idiot, /ady Sa- 
rab, who, loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame, can have a t#te-4- 
tẽte at noon day, at the Star and. Garter, at Richmond. 
The Captain, notwithſtanding his uncommon effron- 
tery, could not parry this unexpected blow: he would 
indeed fain have perſuaded her the was miſtaken in her 


ſuſpicions ; but ſhe inſiſted, and dealt home the charge 


ſo ſtrongly, that he was driven to his laſt reſourfe 
throwing all the blame on /ady Sarah. = 
My dear Amelia, ſince then you have made the 
diſcovery ſo much ſeemingly to my difadvantage, let 
me at leaſt ſet the matter in a true light, and then con- 


demn me if you can—lt is true I was with lady Sarah 


at the Star and Garter yeſterday, but if you knew 
with what reluQtance I went, you would rather pity 
than condemn me: her ladyſhip ſent me a letter whilſt 
I was at breakfaſt, and deſired me to meet her by the 
Serpentine river at one; inſtead of complying with her 
requeſt, I ordered my ſervant to ſay I was not at 
home, but gone into the country: this did not ſatisfy 


her, for about two, when I was going to Arthur's, - 


ſhe let down the poſt-chaiſe window, which was ſtand- 
ing at the corner of the ſtreet, and beckoned to me 
What ceuld I do in this dilemma ? Before I had time 

to 


| 
! | 
- 
| 
{ 
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E 
to make any apology, the poſt-chaiſe boy had open- 
ed the door, and I muſt either have expoſed her to the 
moſt mortifying ſituation in the ſtreet, or ſtept in as I 
did—the ſequel you know, and ſhall therefore only 
add, that inftead of being the fervent lover, during this 
tete- q- tete, I was the philoſopher, the tutor, the adviſer, 
(thinking all the while of my dear, dear Amelia, to 
whom it is treaſon to harbour a thought for any other 
woman) and we returned - immaculate as we went, 
greatly to her ladyſhip's mortification, who could not 
ſuppreſs the moſt ſevere ſarcaſins ſhe was capable of ut- 
tering againſt me upon the occaſion.” 

Though Amelia did not intirely credit all the aſſerti- 
ons, the doſe of flattery he threw in between the pa- 
reutheſis, had the defired effect. 

Flattery, though ſweet to the ear, is bitter to 4 
underſtanding ; it makes us ſtrangers to ourſelves ; 
gives the name of /iberal to the prodigal ; wiſe 0 
prudent to the avaricious; makes the debauchee an ac- 
compliſhed man; the obtinate, conſtant; the flothful, 
grave ; the drunkard, a good companion: in fine, there 
is no vice, how deteſtable ſoe ver, but it can cloak un- 
der the appearance of wirtue. A reconciliation enſued, 
but it laſted not long; his infidelity grew fo glaring, 
and he took ſo little pains to conceal it, that they part- 
ed with a mutual indifference for each other—though 
not before Amelia had moſt ſacredly aſſured him, that 
if ever he mentioned the leaſt of their intimacy, no 
bounds ſhould ſhe ſet to her revenge; that ſhe would 
follow him as his ſhadow, and even to the worlds ut- 
moſt verge purſue him for ſatisfaction. 


"CHAP. 


C HAP. XXV. if 


Grows WEeAsy of her manner of living—Retires to a con- 
ven. Account of its inbabitanis Its policy—Returns 
 evith one of the ladies to Londbn.— To Bath—Her compa- 
nion dies, and leaves ber executrix—fHer grief—ls con- 
foled by her acguaintance. Mell received every where— 
The powers of flatterz—A. . on. 


ROWN weary at length of the life ſhe had led, 
Amelia had often thoughts, of. retiring to a con- 
vent, in ſea reh of that content which the -buſy world 
could not give From the loſs of the Captain, ſhe 
grew out of conceit with herſelf and the world, and 
vainly thought in retirement to meet that tranquillity, 
which if the heart within itſelf cannot furniſh, chang- 
ing of reſidence is to no manner of purpoſe. That the 
world ſhould think well of us, it is proper to have a 
good opinion of ourſelves—Amelia was piqued that ſhe 
had not power to hold the wandering youth : ſhe 
fretted—grew peeviſh—angd was quite an altered wo- 
man. Her acquaintance perceived it, and as they 
were under no obligation to attend on her ſplenetic 
humour, they were not ſo forward in their cards and 
viſits, as had formerly been the caſe She ſaw it, and 
reſolved upon leaving the kingdom, at leaft till ſhe 
found herſelf in better ſpirits, and eaſier to be pleaſed. 
On examining her finances, ſhe had not much to 
boaſt; ſeven hundred and fiſty pounds was all the 
could raiſe on her effects, and what trinkets ſhe did 
not immediately want, with only her maid, ſhe ſet out 
33 | once 
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once more for the faſhionable kingdom, and without any 
thing remarkable on the way, arrived at the convent of 
the Urſulines in St. Omer's, diſtant eight leagues from 
Calais, and the ſame from Dunkirk, a city remarkable 
for tolerable good buildings, and the width and cleanli- 

neſs of its ſtreets. In this convent were twenty-five 
nuns profeſſed, eight children (four of them Engliſh) 
for education, and, with Amelia, four penſioners, one 
of them a French marchioneſs, who had retired thither 
for ſafety from the brutality of her huſband, and the o- 
thers Engliſh. Here, on a ftranger's entrance, every 
art and poſſible means are made uſe of to render the 
place agreeable, and fift out their ſtory and connexions. 
It is ſurpriſing, but yet true, that in a place which was 
intended principally for the adoration of the divine Be- 
ing, and a ſequeſtration from worldly affairs, that art 
and low cunning ſhould have taken ſuch deep root, and 
diſplay itſelf as it does on all occaſions, 
Amelia was well aware of their ſubtility, and had her 
ſtory ready : the was therefore ſuppoſed to be a young 
lady of fortune, who had retired thither on a love-af- 
fair. Her openneſs in anſwering, without heſitation, 
the queſtions they put to her, convinced them of her 
ſincerity ; and her good-nature and amiable temper, 
endeared her to every one, but moſt eſpecially to Miſs 
W——, one of the penſioners in the convent with her. 
Miſs W (for ſhe was till called Miſs, tho in her 
forty-eighth year) had reſided in this convent five 
years, ſhe was of a good family in Nottinghamſhire, 
but her fortune was but ſmall, and her beauty leſs ; 
it is therefore ſuppoſed the flights the received from a 


man with whom the was * in love, forced 
| her 
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her to this retreat, this was what Amelia had heard SF 
the convent, The other lady was of a very mean ex- 
traction, lately married for her beauty (for ſhe had no 
other qualification) to a man of good fortune, and was 
placed there if poſſible, to cultivate her underſtanding. 
As this lady had no one quality to recommend her to 
Amelia, no wonder ſhe. made choice of Miſs W=—— 
for her particular acquaintance : women muſt have a 
confidante—it is impoſſible for them to be happy, even 
in proſperity, without one; and in adverſity they think 
their ſorrows lightened by communicating them to 
their friend. An intimacy commenced between Miſs 
W and Amelia; they uſed frequently when at 
work together (for the ladies in convents always em- 
ploy themſelves in ſome ſort or other) to chat about the 
world, as they called it. However ſincere her compa- 
nion might be, Amelia took care never to expoſe any 
part of her conduct; and in all her little ſtories, fiction 
ſupplied reality. Three months elapſed in this ſituati- 
on. Amelia, by the help of Miſs W-—;, came ſome- 
what to herſelf; ſhe began to think the world (and all 
its follies, as ſhe uſed to call them) not altogether fo 
horrid, as when ſhe left it to retire where ſhe then 
was ; the frequent viſits ſhe had made in the town (for 
a number of Engliſh families are ſettled there) had 
wrought in her, perhaps, this change of ſentiment : 
her companion ſeemed alſo of her way of thinking, and 
in a few months time they bid adieu to the convent of 
the Urſulines, the agreeable city of St. Omer, and in 
two days after leaving it (as the Iriſhman ſays) ſav | 


France out of fight. , 
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Her late excurſion had not any ways, impaired _ 
Wreck of her fortune, not having laid. out any money 
for eloaths, and the article of boarding is ſcarce worth 
mentioning. On her arrival in London, it was juſt the 
height of the Bath ſeaſon; ſhe reſolved on a viſit to 
that place, to which ſhe was accompanied by Miſs 
 W-———. She was happy in ſuch a companion; for 
though Amelia did not want good ſenſe, had a fine un- 
derſtanding, accompanied with a thorough knowledge 
of the world, yet nevertheleſs ſhe was not free from 
vanity. It is true ſhe was pretty but ſhe had ſo of- 
ten been told ſhe was an angel, that ſhe almoſt made 
herſelf believe the was the phœnix of beauty; no won- 
der then ſhe approved of the company of Miſs W, 
who would have made a good foil to an ordinary wo- 
Amelia (as ſhe uſually did wherever ſhe went) en- 
tered deeply into the ſpirit of the place——She was at 
every, party, and there was no aſſembly but ſhe made 
one Her companion ſeemed to reliſh much this 
change of life ; but a few weeks convinced her how 
unequal ſhe was, to it—Before her retreat to the con- 
vent ſhe had never been uſed to a diſſipated life, and 
there ſhe had ſtrietiy complied with the rules, as if ſhe 
had taken the vel The firſt attack on her health 
was a cold, which brought on a flow fever; ſhe ne- 
glected it at firſt, and the conſequences proved fatal— 
She was at laſt confined to her bed. Amelia tenderly 

aſſiſted during her illneſs no expence ſor advice was 
ſpared—ihe whole medical tribe was called in, but to 
no purpoſe—She lingered near fix weeks, during which 
time no ſiſter could be more Ae cen than Amelia 


Was; 


— 
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was; ſenſible of which, in her will, which ſhe made A 
N before her death, ſhe left her ſole executrix! 
The day before her death, when ſhe found his ſtrong 
impulſe on her, ſhe called Amelia to her bed-lide, 
which indeed ſhe ſeldom quitted, and preſſing her hand 
between hers, ſhe remonſtrated to her on the folly of 
all earthly pleaſures—how idle the purſuits—tho' ſweet 
the draught, yet aconite was mixt therein; begged her 


do reflect on the vanity of this idle world, and how 


much happier ſhe might have been in the retreat that 
ſhe had left, where, perhaps, in an undiſturbed old age, 
ſhe might have refigned up her ſoul, having ſpent her 
time in praiſing her Creator's bounty—and not as now 
would be her fate, to fall a martyr to her idle pleaſures: 
The next day ſaw her breathleſs, Amelia wept, and 
and was ſorry ſhe had drawn her from her retreat, 
where the might long have been happy—ſhe ſeriouſly 
reflected on her preſent ſituation, and once more had 
thoughts of retiring, and for life, to a convent—Vio- 
lent griefs are ſeldom laſting—her acquaintance viſited 
and condoled with her on her loſs—remonſtrated on 
the folly of ſorrow for the deceaſed——how much her 
health would be impaired thereby —intreated her to re- 
flect on the ill conſequences attending it, aſſured her no- 
thing hurt the complexion like grieving; it ſoon be- 
came fallow—the lips pallid the eyes ſhrunk, in ſhort, 
it was the greateſt enemy beauty had. No philoſophy 
could have had a greater effect on Amelia than this — 
the hearkened to their diſcourſe and followed their ad- 
vice, and ſoon inſenſibly was led into her uſual courſe 
of diſſipation. 
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Fer friends bounty did not a little reſtore her to the 
go circle ; her will made her miſtreſs of three thou- 
and pounds, in the three per cents, beſides her trinkets 
and ſome trifling jewels. She attended the ſad remains 


of her friend to the grave, whom ſhe buried magnifi- 
_ cently, and for ſix months after appeared in the deepeſt 


mourning, (by the by ſhe had been often told the ne- 
ver looked half ſo well in any thing as black) her fe- 
male friends, who had any ways ſuſpected her, no- 
were moſt forward in her praiſe, for her companion, it 


was buzzed about had died immenſely rich. The men 


too paid her all the compliments that love could in- 
ſpire, or even flattery ſuggeſt. In ſhort, ſhe thought 
the preſent the happieſt moments ſhe had enjoyed. 
How agreeable is flattery ! Yet flatterers very much 
reſemble ravens, they ſeldom fly but when there is 


- ſomething to be got; they idolize proſperity and ſhun 


even the a 3 of ill. fortune. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. XXXVL 


A new intrigue—Florio's character Friendſpip of Tvomen 
to one another —Loſes her lover and leaves Bath—QOnce 
more in London—Diſſertation on ſcandal—Her ſucceſs 

41 cards—Goes to Mathck for ber health—To Buxton— 
To Harrowgate and Scarborough. $1 


'EE time that decency requires to be paid to the 
memory of a particular deceaſed friend being 
expired, Amelia flew to her favourites, dancing and 
cards ; ſhe was happy in the former, (as ſhe danced 
to the approbation of every one) in 5 latter ſhe was 
conſtantly unfortunate. However, as ſhe was not 
pinched in her circumſtances, it gave her little uneaſi- 
neſs She never repined at her ill luck, when ſhe 
had money to diſcharge her debts ; thus ſhe paſſed her 
time at Bath, where ſhe ſaw many ſucceſſions of com- 
pany ; and no wonder if ſhe was pleaſed with her ſitu- 
ation, ſince fond of new faces as ſhe was, it was impoſ- 
_ fible to be otherwiſe Let ſtrange, amidſt all this 
company, not to have one intrizue upon her hands! To 
ſay the truth, it was not her fault, there had been 
numbers whom ſhe could have ſelected, but they never 
made the leaft advances ; but, as the ſaying is, her 
time was not come.” She was reſerved for the hand- 
ſome Fhrio, a youth about twenty-two, and who had 
Juſt ſucceeded, by the death of his father, to a paternal 
eſtate of fifteen hundred pounds per annum: he ſaw 
the * Amelia, made a thouſand proteſtations 
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of his love, ſwore as many oaths, and vowed, if ſhe 
refuſed him, never to think once more of the dear ſex. 
She heard him, but with that attention which is uſual- 
Iy paid to ſuch common- place ſtuff; and though her 
vanity was greatly flattered in having ſo fine a fellow 
for adangler, ſhe gave him very little encouragement. 
Our youth was ſomewhat piqued at her behaviour : he 
had been at Eton, ſtudied at Oxford, travelled through 
France and Italy, had loft all that diffdence for which 
this country is remarked, and, in return, had imported 
2 pretty large ſtock of vanity, and ſelf-conceit ; he 
could not bear a denia He thought, whenever he 
laid fiege, the governor muſt ſurrender at diſcretion : 
his figure and addreſs were indeed very powerful, but 
then he had a very able general to oppoſe him: the 
knew every fineſſe, as well to the full as he did, and 
was convinced that © Keeping men off, was keeping 
them on.” Had he been leſs ſolicitous, ſhe might have 
been more yielding: he knew not this; he thought 
her (what ſhe was not) artleſs ard 8 but he 
was deceiyed, ſhe knew his ſex and their various ſoi- 
bles. All the company took notice of the regard he 
paid Amelia, ſhe ſaw her conſequence, and endeavour- 
ed to ſupport it; in vain he ſolicited, ſtill ſhe denied: 
he had almoſt given up the chace, when an accident 
made him hers ; an acquaintance of hers, ſo blinded 
with love to Florio, and who ſaw not his particular at- 
tachment to Amelia, made her the confidante of her 
paſſion told her, it was impoſſible to ſurviye with- 
out him—that her happineſs intirely depended on him. 
12, Amelia promiſed her friendſhip and ſecrecy, and, like 


@ true woman, as as ſoon as the ſaw Florio, laughed 
heartily 
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| kern with him at the ſilly creature, as they called 
her. From this moment ſhe began to find all her ef- 
forts to keep out the enemy any longer in vain z and 
he, fluſhed with the victory over her friend, redoubled 
his attacks, ſwore he would ſacrifice the whole ſex on 
her account; ſhe believed, and he prevailed. For fix 
weeks they continued very happy together, notwith- 
ſtanding his roving diſpoſition, and the number of fine 
women that reſorted there. He; at length, grew tired, 
ſpite of all the arts ſhe practiſed to keep the flame a- 
lire it was impoſſible. He left Bath, and ingenu- 
ouſly owned, he never had loved a woman half ſo 
long, ſaid it was not his fault, that it lay in nature, 
in forming him of ſuch inconftant clay. How- 
ever, like him, abſence and company got the better of 
her love, (if it may properly be ſo called) and ſhe join- 
ed the gay circle, as much her own miſtreſs as the beſt 
of them She very philoſophically conſoled her- 
ſelf, that his affection laſted his ſtay, for nothing could 
have hurt her ſo much as a rival. Her love was vio- 
. lent, but her pride beyond it. 

Bath growing thin, the prepared to ſet out for 1 
Ant where, as ſoon as the arrived, ſhe took a ready 
furniſhed houſe, and lived in a very gay manner: ſhe 
found her old friends, as uſual, employed in fcandat 
and cards. Amelia, when ſhe was in Rome, made it a 
rule always to do as Rome did She was too much a 

woman of the world to be out af the faſſion. 
Women are, for the moſt part, addicted to ſpeakiag 
ill of one another; becauſe every one deſiring to be 
thought the moſt lovely, moſt witty, and moſt virtuous 
of her ſex, never hears the praiſes of another without 
ny. : aiming 
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aiming to leſſen her in the eſteem of the praiſer. If 
her beauty be paſt finding a blemiſh in, ſhe muſt be re- 
preſented as a fool ; and if her wit be too conſpicuous 
to admit a doubt, a thouſand arrows are aimed at her 
virtue. Seneca obſerves, it is enough to have an exalt- 


ed virtue, to draw on a heavy weight of ſcandal and 
detraction; and Democritus adviſed his friend, when 
about to marry, to chuſe one for his wife who was moſt 


— ſpoken ill of by her own ſex. 
© But to return to our heroine: the uſual delights 


took poſſeſſion of her heart, cards and company, and 


ſhe had no reaſon to blame her ill luck; at the end of 


the ſeaſon ſhe had won (for moſt ladies keep an exac- 
ter account of their winnings and loſings, than their 


houſe- keeping expences) near thirteen hundred pounds; 
but to take from the pleaſure thereof, ſhe had caught 
a violent cold, which had not intirely left her, but fre- 
-quently appeared in rheumatic pains, ſhe was there- 
fore adviſed to the warm baths of Buxton or Matlock 
ess aſſured they would certainly do her ſervice, 
for the Duke of —, Lady » Miſs C—dI—h, 
-now Dutcheſs of - and ſeveral other people of 
Faſhion, had been troubled with exaQly the fame com- 
plaints, and found great benefit thereby. This was re- 


commendation ſufficient, the therefore ſet out for Mat- 


lock, to be parboiled with ſuch noble company; and 
as that place may not be known to the generality of our 
readers, it E may not be amiſs to give ſome de- 
ſeription of it. 

Miatlock is about one hundred . bfey miles from 
Ds e il from RO" _— from Notting- 
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pt ten from Chatſworth, (the ſeat of the Duke of 
Devonſhire) twenty from Buxton, and forty from Man- 
cheſter. The baths are about two miles from the 
town which gives them their name ; the buildings are 
very handſome, being built of a ſtone found cloſe to the 
ſpot—the long room, in which the company dine and ſup, 
(for both here and at Buxton they make but one fami- 
ly) is an elegant one, and about fixty couple might 
dance in it with eaſe; the lodging rooms are ſmall, 
but neat, and ſeem more calculated for the invalid 
than the perſon of pleaſure; the expences are ſo very 
eaſy, that a number of gentry, from the adjacent coun- 
ties, generally reſort here during the months of June, 
July, Auguſt, and September. Its ſituation is moſt de- 
lightfully romantio— The buildings are on the ſide of 
a hill, and the high road paſſes between them and the 
river, which is diſtant about three hundred yards: it 
is not navigable but from the baths to the bridge; 
about a mile downwards, the ſtones which have fallen 
from the rocks, (with which the country hereabouts a- 
bound) hinder any boat from paſſing, and in ſeveral 
places, form agreeable caſcades or little water falls. 
On the other ſide the river, facing the baths, is a rock 
quite perpendicular, very high, and ſeems to have a 
face like a building, and by ſome curious philoſophers 
it is thought theſe two hills had been joined, but were 
rent aſunder by an earthquake, or ſo formed by the 
great body of waters at the general deluge : at the 
foot of this hill, -for near half a mile, is a ſerpentine 
walk, which at almoſt all its turnings, affords beautiful 
_ views of the river, and other very n proſpects ; 
«nd | 
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and though the rock i is perpendicular, yet a Ga 4 
longing to the baths, who is a miner (for hereabouts 
are many lead-mines) has, with very great trouble, cut 
ſteps to the very top; at the midway he has cut into 
the rock, and formed a handſome alcove and reſting 
place ; at the ſummit, you have a fine country, and 
delightful proſpect. The ſerpentine walk, as well as 
this, is his work, and he has a handſome boat to attend 
on the company whenever they chuſe to go upon the 
river, or crols it to the walk, and to aſcend the rock ; 
not, I believe, equalled in this Kingdom The ingeni- 
ous Mr. Smith (the painter) has given the public two 
fine views of it There is alſo another bath and houſe 
not a quarter of a mile from the above, but not fre- 
quented. Here Amelia ſtayed but a ſhort time, ſhe 
ſaw whatever there was to be ſeen, bathed and drank 
the water, and it being the height of ſummer, did not 
feel her complaints, and therefore thought herſelf quite 
recovered The company indeed was the grand object 
of her removal; there was not here that ſucceſſion 
which is to be found at Bath There was not thoſe 
butterflies—in ſhort, ſhe thought them mere antedilu- 
vians, and reſolved, therefore, to ſee if Buxton had no 
viſiters more agreeable ; there again ſhe was diſap- 
pointed, three right honourables, and two counteſſes, 
had left it the week before ſhe came, and there was no 
body worth being acquainted with The place, ſo hor- 
- ribly ſituated, at the foot of ſome hills, that if a hard 
| ſhower comes, there is no ſtirring out for that day 
without a boat, and then the long room ſo ſhocking, no 
view but a * 9 , ſhe wondered how peo- 
ple 
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ple of faſhion could live there; it might do very 
well for invalids, citizens wives, and country ſquires: 
but people in health, of any taſte, muſt certainly know | 
not where to go that went there. She thereſore ſoon 
leſt this place and its falutiferous waters, for thoſe of 
Harrowgate, (not that the cared for either:) here ſhe 
found indeed more company, and her favourite paſtime, 
cards; but this was left for Scarborough, as it wag re- 
ported there was a great deal of company ſor advan- 
tage of bathing in the ſea, and who waited for the 
races, which meeting it was ſuppoſed would be very 
brilliant. 
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CH AP. XXVII. 


Appears at the races to advantage—Receives an invitation 
10 Mrs. L——'s country ſea Character of Mrs. L— 

and ber daughters—Deſcription of the country ſeat— 

Perm à friendſhip with the youngeſt, who makes er 
| 264 with her ſecrets. 


T the races ſhe diſtinguiſhed herſelf 4. all the 
| company, by the gracefulneſs of her minuet, 
and the politeneſs of her addreſs, and every one ſeem- 
ed happy to oblige her. An old Baronet, who came 
very warm from the ordinary to the aſſembly, ſwore 
aloud, if ſhe would have him, (and he had ſeven thou- 
ſand pounds per annum in that county) that to-morrow 
ſhould make her his ; even the ladies were charmed with 
her engaging manner. Mrs. L—, a widow lady, who 
had two fine accompliſhed daughters, (for the country, 
as they had never been in Londen) very politely begged 
the honour of her company at her houſe at ——, as 
long as it ſhould be agreeable to her ; aſſuring has; at 
the ſame time, that ſhe ſhould ſtudy to make it fo, 
that ſhe might the longer be favoured with her com- 
pany. Amelia made her a genteel compliment, in re- 
turn for the honour ſhe ſaid ſhe did her, and accepted 
the offer; and as ſoon as the races were over, accom- 
panied them to their country ſeat, near 
Mrs. L——— had been a widow about ow years, 
and having brought a genteel fortune of twelve thou- 
ſand pounds, was poſſeſſed of a jointure of five hun- 
dred pounds per annum; the paternal eſtate about two 
thouſand eight * d pounds per annum, was divided 
| equally 
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equally between the daughters, the eldeſt of whom 


was about nineteen, and fifteen months older than her 
ſiſter: they had received every accompliſhment the 
country could produce, and were eſteemed very ami- 
able and ſenſible young ladies: they were indeed 
thought very beautiful, till Amelia made her appear- 
ance lt is true they had the advantage of her in fi- 
gure, but Amelia's features were ſo regular, ſoft, and 
lovely, and ſhe knew withal ſo well to manage them, 


that ſhe ſtood confeſſed the greateſt beauty. Mrs. 


L—— was in her forty-eighth year, a very ſenfible 
agreeable woman, had ſeen the world, and knew its 


vices, tho” a perfect ſtranger to the practice of them. 


She had therefore reſolved, as the management of her 
daughters was committed to her care, to bring them 
up agreeable to her own plan—She therefore preferred 
a country to a town education, and often obſerved, 
that if their huſbands did not find them fine ladies, 
they would be fure of good houſewives. 
The manſion was a ftately building of ſtone, had 
every requifite for a country ſeat ; it ſtood in a park, 


in which were planted a number of fine trees, that 


ſheltered the houſe from the bluſtering north ; near it 


ran a beautiful meandering river, ſtocked with fiſh, and 


they were remarked for a fine kitchen and pleaſure- 
garden—The offices were ſpacious, the dove-houſe and 


poultry- yard well ſtocked, and the large ftocks of grain 


and hay, aſſured the viſitor he was come to a good 


warm houſe. 


The youngeſt daughter became the favourite of our 


| heroine ; there Was ſomething in * ſo open and agree- 


able, 


able, that it ſoon recommended her, and in return, 
Juliet (for that was her name) ſhewed, on every ecca- 
 fion, ſhe had not miſplaced her friendſhip—They ſoon 
became very intimate, and Amelia, at times, perceiv- 
ing her very unhappy, begged ſhe would acquaint her 
with the cauſe of her grief; ſhe put her off, aſſuring 
her it was nothing but low ſpiritedneſs, with which ſhe 
was often troubled. However, Amelia ſaw through 
her friend's diſguiſe, and one evening, as they were 
walking by the river, after much intreaty and promiſes 
of ſecrecy, and her aſſiſtance if neceſſary, Juliet was 
prevailed upon to open her budget, the contents of 

which may be ſeen in the next chapter. 
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Hi Ns of 1 75 1 to. York —Hor W at 
the theatre—A lobe affair J meeting, to which others 
' ſucceed Opens her heart to Amelia—Receives a letter 
from her Strephon—His intention of viſiting her at home 
He arrives—A difſertation—Tgnorance the ſource of 
bappine o Lovers perplexed with their Ten pris 
tire without MAY on any ſcheme. | | 


s may be proper, my dear Amelia, to acquaint you, 

L that till I was fifteen, I was educated at home, 
under my mamma's particular attention ; at which 
age, when I arrived, I was ſent to a boarding- 
ſchool at York. My mamma thought it proper, as I 
had been brought up entirely at home, thinking it 
might be of ſervice, as the did not intend my going to 
London, and alſo to perfect me in ſome acgpmpliſh- 
ments, which could not be ſo well attained here, on 
account of our diſtance from the ſeveral maſters. At 
that age I was as tall as I am now, and thought my- 
ſelf as much a woman: our fortunes (for my ſiſter was 
with me) entitled us to reſpeQ, and little reſtraint was 
laid upon us—We therefore viſited our friends at York, 
and went frequently to public places. One evening at 
the play, (yet I bluſh, my dear, to tell you) I thought 
one of the performers the moſt agreeable man. my eyes 
had ever beheld ; I thought, my dear, that be remarked 
me, (for we were in the ſtage-box) and that his eyes 
ſpoke ſuch a ſoft, yet killing langnage, and yet gave 
ſuch pleaſure to my heart, as till that time I never had 
experienced 


FE wa 7 
experienced—You may be aſſured I grew fond of the 
play when he acted ; I could not keep away, and as 
my mamma, in her inſtructions concerning us to my 
aunt, who lived at York, deſired we might be indulged 
during our ſtay there, with every pleaſure it produced, 
we were never denied; and luckily too, my aunt was 
a great admirer of the ſtage, and uſed frequently to 


declare it was the moſt rational of all amuſements. 


For fix weeks I never miſſed one play wherein he ap- 
peared, (but they acted only three times a week) and 
every time I thought him ſtill handſomer: as I always 
got as near to the ſtage as poſſible, and gazed ſo on 
him, he muſt have been ſtupid had he not remarked it. 

Several times he had almoſt forgot himſelf, from the 
returning of my longing looks; at length I received a 
note from him, begging an interview. I was a long 
while in ſuſpenſe whether J ſhould anſwer it; but 
love, all- powerful love, got the better, of my pru- 
dence, and I wrote to him, however, in ſuch terms, 
as ſhewed him I complied only to oblige him, without 
any inclinations on my fide—Our meeting was 
in the abbey, our ſtay but very ſhort, for fear of diſco- 
very, and it only ſerved for him to make a thouſand 
proteſtations of his love, and another appointment, 
where we might not be interrupted. We met again, 


and now my filly heart confeſſed his power, and owned 


itſelf his ſlave—T avowed it to him, and he in return, 
Twore everlaſting love and conftancy. We were as 


often together as occaſion would admit, and notwith- 


ſtanding the frequency of our meetings, yet no one, I 
believe, ever ſuſpocted us. Since my leaving York, 
Ber > Ten | FE 
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we have kept up a correſpondence, which my old nurſe, 
who lives in the village, manages for me, by receiving 
his letters, and putting mine into the poſt. Yeſterday 
I received a letter, wherein he acquamts me of a de- 
ſign to come and ſee me, and that he would certainly 
be here this evening. As I ſuppoſed he would have 
recourſe to my nurſe for her aſſiſtance, I have already 
been with her, and deſired, if he ſhould come, to con- 
duct him hither, where I would wait his arrival. : 
l have thus, my dear, given you a view of my di- 
ſtracted ſtate, agreeable to your requeſt, and to eaſe 
my own heart, by pouring its grief into yours. You 
may wonder why I do not ſeek my happineſs, by break- 
ing off my connection with him. But alas ! the things 
which we ought to do, are not always in our power ; I 
ſee my fault but cannot reclaim. My heart is ſo much 
his, that death alone can part me from him; and tho? 
the pleaſure I enjoyed when with him, was never with- 
out allay from the reflection, that what I did was cul- 
pable both in the commencement and continuance ; ; 
yet I had not reſolution, nay, I will own to you, my 
dear Amelia, I had not a wiſh to be ſeparated from 
him. EN 1 
Amelia liſtened to her ſtory with great attention, and 
was going to make ſome remarks thereon, when the 
young lady diſcovered at a diſtance her nurſe and 
lover. *T were impoſſible to deſcribe the ſudden tran- 
ſition within her breaſt ; love and fear alternately 
Teigned therein, and a very middling phyſiognomiſt 
might have perceived it, ſo viſibly was it depicted in 


her countenance. In a few minutes he approached, 
and 


+ 

and = air that ſpoke him above the rank he held, 
he ſaluted both the ladies; concluding, that Amelia 
was a very intimate acquaintance from her being truſt- 
ed with their interview. After the common compli- 
ments had paſſed, a filence enſued, which Amelia inter- 
| preted to her being preſent. Having a book in her 
pocket, ſhe begged they would excuſe her a little, as 
ſhe found herſelf inclined to reſt a while; and that if 
they would make a little tour, ſhe would be at their 
ſervice on their return. This was eaſily accepted, the 
lovers proceeded on their walk, and Amelia to amuſe 
herſelf with Fer reflections on Miſs Juliet and her gallant. 
How happy,” cries our heroine, is the condi- 
tion of Juliet ; unacquainted with the world, ſhe feels 
that pleaſing ſatisfaction, which a thorough knowledge 
of it deſtroys. Stranger to the wily arts of men, ſhe 
believes their vows, their proteſtations, the mere effects 
of their love ; and by that ignorance is happy. How 
different our ſituations, every pleaſure (or which is 
ealled fo) has loſt with me its power to charm ; and 
every thing appears in its true colours. Intereſt 
is the axis on which the actions of all mankind revolve ; 
dear ſelf is conſidered in all, and unadorned ſincerity is 
no where to be found. How happy thoſe like Juliet, 
who are ſtrangers to that knowledge, the profeffors of 
which are the moſt unhappy of human beings.” 

But on the lovers approach, My dear Amelia,“ 
ſays Mis L—, I have been conſidering how danger- 
ous this meeting ; that ſhould my mamma' be acquaint- 
ed with it, I ſhould run the hazard of her irreconcile- 
able diſpleaſure ; and though my fortune, when of age, 
as | hs 
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or on the * of marriage, ceaſes to be under her di- 
rection, yet J aſſure you, I could no ways afflict her, but 
I ſhould be doubly affected thereby; and yet I cannot 
for my ſoul forget my love to Mr. Seymour, (that was 
her loved Strephon's name) inſtruct me then, my dear, 


J will be entirely ruled by you in any thing, but fe- 


member my love for him, nor think of ſaying any thing 
that may make againſt him; it will be to no purpoſe, 

my heart is abſolutely ad, and all you could ſay 
would anſwer no end.“ Here ſhe caſt a look ſo lan- 
guiſhingly ſweet upon him, as might have won even 
2 monarch's heart. Amelia was too well acquainted 
with the human frame and her own ſex, had Juliet not 
given her this notice, ever to have mentioned it. She 
therefore only replied, © that ſhe might be aſſured, 
that ſhe would give her all the advice in her power, 
and depend upon her ſecrecy and friendſhip.” They 
both joined in thanks to Amelia for her very obliging 
offers, and having ſeated themſelves, our heroine began 
to queſtion Juliet about what ſhe had not even given 
herſelf time to think about, the end of this meeting, 
and her acquaintance with her lover. If, my dear, 


ſays ſhe, you think your mamma would approve of 


the match, you had better conſult her at once ; if you 
ſuppoſe ſhe would not, what think you of waiting till 
you are of age, when you will be your own miſtreſs, 
and may give your hand to whom you pleaſe. You 
have no alternative but running away with him to Scot- 
land or France; (for as you are a joint-heireſs, it is 
againſt the law for him to run away with you) it were 


better, my dear, to determine, as by ſome accident or 
bother 


| WW 2 

other his coming hither may be diſcovered, and you 
prevented ſeeing him as ſoon again as you could wiſh.” 
The lovers ſeemed ſtartled at this; they knew not what 
anſwer to make, and filence enſued. Juliet was afraid, 
had ſhe given her opinion, her forwardneſs might have 
been called in queſtion ; and Seymour, in delivering his 
ſentiments, feared that he might appear mercenary ; at 
length Amelia adviſed that each ſhould fleep upon 
what had paſſed, and meet next evening to determine 
what ſhould bedone. Seymour waited upon the ladies 
as near home as he dared for fear of being ſeen, and 
then retired to his inn at the village, to ruminate on 
his dear Juliet, and apparent approaching felicity. 


* e 
n Si XXXIX. 


Some account of Mr. Seymour —His birth—Serwice in the 
navy and army—Story of a Lieutenant Colonel—Proofs 
of the impartiality of the Scotch—His real parents diſco- 
vered. Engagements in the theatre, and fi ucceſs—The 
folly of parents di i/played. 8 


R. Seymour was about twenty-ſeven, of the 
T middle ſize, fair complexion, and rather in- 
clined to be luſty than otherwiſe. He was the natural 
ſon of a Baronet of that name, who ſucceeded to a 
dukedom, but was brought up as the ſon of a tradeſ- 
man, to whoſe care he was committed by his father ; 
his education was ſuperior to what he could poſſibly 
expect, from his adopted parents; and many other cir- 
cumſtances tended to make him ſuſpect his birth. 
When ſeventeen, he ſerved in the navy, which he left 
after near three years ſervice, when his blue coat was 
changed to ſcarlet; the navy had no charms for him, 
the duty being intirely diſagreeable to a youth of ſpirit, 
In the military he remained till after the peace. His 
noble father dying ſuddenly, left him without any o- 
ther ſupport than from his adopted one. He had not 
much to expect during his ſervice in the army, for he 
was ſtill ignorant of his real parents. His follies, rather 
than his vices, had drawn him into ſome extravagan- 
ces ; being appointed pay-maſter, he had obliged his 
friends, one in particular, the Lieutenant Colonel; who 


being tried by a court martial, for having (as the accu» 
ſation 
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fation ſaid) maltreated a ſubaltern, who had not only 
| ſpoken, but wrote ill of him, was broke, and ren- 
dered incapable of ſervice. Parties were formed in the 
regiment, numbers ſupported the Lieutenant Colonel, 
among the. reſt, Mr. Seymour, unfortunately for him, 
for the major, who was on the Colonel” s court martial, 
ſucceeded him in rank; and being a thorough Scotch- 
man, when he came to command, ſoon convinced the | 
regiment whom they had to deal with : every one who 
eſpouſed the late Lieutenant Colonel, made themſelves 
objects of bis hatred: among the reſt, Mr. Sey mur; 
and it having been reported he had aſſiſted the Colonel, 
| yon was not very eaſy i in his circumſtances, and had 
.F Tetired immediately, on the King's confirming the ſen- 
þ# rence, without ſettling with Mr. Seymour : the new- 
"mage Colonel, deſired him to make up his accounts, 
and though it had always been cuſtomary to leave 
wo. or three hundred pounds in the pay-maſter's 
hands, of ſtoppages and other monies, yet he was de- 
fired to pay over the fame : unable to do which, he 
* was obliged to part with his commiſſion, and thereup- 
on left the army. He has ſince been pretty well con- 
vinced what national partiality is capable of doing, 
having, found. that; his removal was intended to make 
room for; one of the Caledonian's Mal countrymen. 
Fortunately for Mr. Seymour, his adopted 2 
= died ſoon after, and left him all his little wealth, about 
| | | fifteen hundred pounds. Then the ſecret of his birth 
5 firſt came to light; the nurſe, who had been bound by | 
. oath to keep it during their lives, acquainted him with 
A whole 23 His mother was a relation of his 
adopted | 
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adopted father, with whom the Baronet lodged when 
he came to London: her beauty charmed him, the 
Baronet declared his paſſion, and ſucceeded ; ſhe died 
in child-bed, and his adopted mother being brought to- 
bed of a ſtill- born child, within a day of the ſame time, 
he was eaſily introduced into the family, and unpats 
upon them as a true fon. 

The Duke (for he had then ſucceeded to the title) 
had him ſeveral times to ſup with him, at his adopted 
father's which he remembered, and often wondered at. 
But he found, by the old woman, that his two fathers 


diſputing about him, his adopted aſſumed too much; 


declaring he would educate the boy as he had all along, 
and as he thought proper. The Duke was piqued, 
and a coldneſs enſued, the fatal effects of which Mr. 
Seymour experienced, by not being remembered in his 
will at his deceaſe, which, it is ſuppoſed, occaſioned his 
being noticed in the others, 1 in preference to his own re- 
lations. 

Two or three jaunts to F rance, — the difcharg- 
ing of his debts, ſoon ſaw an end of his money; 
and having a number of acquaintances, though few 
friends, he reſolved to go on the ſtage. His firſt ap- 
pearance gave him hopes of a good proviſion ; 3. but as 
he was no tale bearer, or flatterer, hi e could. not ex- 
pect an engagement in either houſe in London. He 
therefore applied, as the next in reputation, to the ma- 
nager at Vork, and was well received. He had merit, 


which the town diſtinguiſhed, and, rewarded by crowd- 


ed houſes when he played ; and a large and polite 
audience at his benefit. He had been a ſeaſon with the 


company at York, and was on the circuit (as it is term- 
Vor. Il. | . ed) 


1 Who J 


ed) when he came to pay this viſit to Juliet. His de- 


portment was manly, his addreſs polite and engaging ; 
by ſome he was thought rather haughty, but perhaps 
ſome of his father's blood, whoſe family is reckoned 
the proudeſt in the kingdom, might ſtimulate him. 


Ile danced and fenced well, could converſe in three 


languages, and was maſter of every genteel accompliſh- 
ment; was always reckoned to have a tolerable ſhare 
of good ſenſe, yet ſome follies ; but then he was not 
attached to any vice. Luckily for Juliet ſhe fell into 
ſuch hands ; the generality of players priding them- 


ſelves more upon ſinging a ſong, telling a ſtory, or 


drinking a large quantity of liquor than any one quali- 
ty that can adorn the gentleman. 
We thought our readers ſhould be acquainted with 
the above character of Mr. Seymour, as at the ſame 
time it would demonſtrate that all haſty connexions of 
this kind are not made with the moſt abandoned and 
profligate of the ſex ; which honourable appellation 
they are ſure to receive from thoſe who have the direc- 
tion of the conduct of the fair. 
Parents have a natural deſire to promote the happi- 
neſs of their progeny, and to effect the means which 
may. be thought the moſt conducive thereto ; but give 
me leave to obſerve, that miſtaken 8 not only 
lead to great abſurdities, but are productive of the 
moſt pernicious conſequences ; and it is amazing that 
people, who were once young and ſuſceptible of juve- 
_ nile paſſions, ſhould ſo far forget themſelves, as to en- 


deavour to render their race extinẽt; unleſs they can 


kave it in their power to divert the thoughts of their 
children 1 
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Shade from the ohject of their affections, if it be not 
placed on wealth or titles. Therefore, as rank and 
large poſſeſſions, not merit, are their attraction, threats 
frequently place their children in a ſphere of life, which 
they ever tread with the utmoſt diſquietude, and the 
world never fails to load thoſe who occaſioned it with 
reproaches and imprecations. They do not conſider, 
that objects appear agreeable, or deformed, according 
toathe diſpoſition of the orgats on which the impreſſion 
is made. They almoſt univerſally place happineſs in 
externals, and conceive it to conſiſt in riches, or at 
leaſt make them eſſentially neceſſary to it; not ima- 
gining that they cannot arrive at it by any means ex- 
cluſive of virtue. They purſue it; but like thoſe who 
have taken a wrong path, the Greies they proceed the 

greater is the diſtance from the intended goal. Its evil 
tendency may be ſtill farther obſerved ; they will ad- 
mit of no alliance that they judge incompatible with 

their dignity, and would prefer a man of the moſt a- 
bandoned principles, with money, to the man of merit, 
without it. 


Prejudices, though inconſiſtent to reaſon and the na- 


» auure of things, are not eaſily furmounted : were a man 
ol fortune to reſolve upon poſſeſſing a woman of vir- 
= WE in whatever ſtate he might diſcover her, and the 
je iich heireſs to admit the ſolicitations of thoſe only who 
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are diſtinguiſhed for- their ſenſe and upright conduct, it 
would be an incitement to virtuous actions, as thoſe 
who aim at happineſs, may likewiſe at competency. 
A habit of virtue once acquired, is eaſily preſerved, 
when we find it productive of the moſt ſolid and perma- 
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nent pleaſures, and taſte that felicity which it is in the 
power of it only to beſtow. It would elevate many, 


to whom fortune might have been unfavourable; and 


place them in a happy mediocrity, which their "7 
deſerved ; and they would become ſhining examples 
worthy of imitation. 


But it is time we ſhould put an end to this digreflion, 


and return to the ladies, whoſe affairs being of ſo much 
importance, we will again introduce them in the next 
chapter, 


E 9 ] 
CHA P. XL. 


de. and Juliet enter into a con! ultation—The adv of 
the former to the latter Juliet s determination—T akes 
leave of Amelia—Amelia'forgets in London the philoſo- 
phy fhe had imbibed in the country—Receives a ſecond 
letter from Tuliet—ls much * by 1. to 
receive a new viſitor, | 


HE lades as ſoon as fupper was over, retired to 
Amelia's chamber, there to conſult on the buſi- 
neſs in hand. Juliet again deſired our heroine's advice 
in fo weighty a matter; who, without reſerve, told 
her, ſhe ſhould, if it was her caſe, make no Tcruple to 
conſult her own inclinations. Parents, ſhe ſaid, had a 
right in ſome part of our conduct, to direct us; but the 
choice of a huſband or wife, ſhe thought, was intirely 
out of the queſtion; and more particularly ſo, where 
there was an independent fortune. But, my dear, do 
not let me adviſe you to run away with him, I only 
give you my ſentiments on the affair, and which I beg 
| you would not publiſh ; for though I deliver them 
freely to you, yet 1 ſhould not chuſe they ſhould be 
promulgated. 
Juliet embraced her, thanked her a thouſand times, 

(becaufe, I ſuppoſe, this advice agreed with her incli- 
nations) and aſſured her, ſhe ſhould be ſorry to give 
the leaſt uneaſineſs to her family, but when it was con- 
ſidered her future happineſs or miſery depended on the 
preſent critical ſtep, ſhe was ſure no one could blame 
her; ſhe, therefore, reſolved to embzrk with Mr. Sey- 
I 3 . 
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mour, for the land of matrimony, as ſoon as the could 
get in readineſs. One thing occurred to her, which 
the alſo communicated to her friend, the want of 
which, muſt have prevented the journey ; but this dif. 
ficulty, Amelia ſoon removed, by putting in her hand 
her purſe, affuring her, if ſhe wanted more it was at 
her ſervice. The next evening they met according to 
appointment, and it was agreed on, to ſet out that day 
fortnight, for Scotland ; till which time Seymour was 


to remain with his company. Amelia, not chuſing to | 
be at the houſe when her elopement ſhould be known, 
left it two days before, and arrived in town without 


any accident. She aſſured Miſs Juliet, on taking 
leave, that ſhe ſhould be happy to ſee her in London ; 


and begged ſhe would not fail writing to her an ac- 


count of her journey, to which ſhe heartily wiſhed ſuc- 
ceſs. Juliet aſſured her ſhe would not fail, and indeed 


was as good as her word; for in leſs than a week, af- 
ter Amelia's being in {hdd ſhe received a letter from 
her, acquainting her, that Mr. Seymour was true to 


his time, with a poſt-chaiſe and four; that they had 
ſet out at night, and had only time to tell her they 
were well; and that ſhe received her letter from Dur- 
ham, where ſhe wrote it whilſt they changed horſes. 
Amelia here again enjoyed the giddy throng, and 
forgot the philoſophy which ſhe had imbibed by ſoli- 


tude and the country. She was again in purſuit of 
that phantom happineſs, and vainly thought to arrive 


2 it by the road of diſſipation. Alas! how little do 


we know our own felicity ; every pleaſure worth a 


with is in our power. Blind to true joy, we are ever 


engaged 
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engaged in a windy. purſuit of what is always in our 


reach. Anxious for that which we falſely i imagine ne- | 


ceſſary to our enjoyments, we ſuffer our beſt moments 
to paſs tafteleſly away; we neglect the pleaſures ſuit- 


ed to our natures, and intent on ideal ſchemes, let the 


dear hours of ſocial happineſs eſcape us. , 
A letter from Juliet, Amelia opened with anxious 
curioſity. The contents were as follow. 


d 


My Dear Friend, 


N my laſt I. acquainted you of wy Candid left 
home, and of my being at Durham, on my road to 
Scotland; in which happy country we arrived with- 


out any accident whatever. And from our hurry to 


be united, the ceremony was performed before a ma- 
te, which here is as binding as at the altar, by a 


biſhop in England. My fpirits carried me finely 


ough my fatigue, for we never ſtopped till we arri- 
ved in the land of promiſe; and I aſſure you I ſhould 
have been heartily tired on any other occaſion, but the 


company of my dear Mr. Seymour, made every thing 


agreeable. After our marriage, we continued our 


journey to the capital, Edinburgh, to view the ſeat of 


Scottiſh kings, and whatever was curious ; we em- 
braced the opportunity, being ſo nigh, well knowing 
we ſhould never come there again.—lI believe you, my 
dear Amelia, was never in this part of Great-Britain | | 


the peculiarities of the place appear odd to us of the 


South : there are ſo many that I ſhall not attempt to 
deſcribe any part of them, and I indeed am apt to think 


the rann of them would not pay you for your trouble. 
i 9 ſhall 
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I ſhall therefore only inform you that I am as hap- 
Py as it is poſſible for a human creature to be, with my 
dear mate, who does every thing in his power to give 
me pleaſure, and to make the time paſs chearfully a- 
way. I want nothing to complete my happineſs but 
my Amelia's company: but 1 muſt lay down my pen, 
for my dear Mr. Seymour is juſt come to carry me to 
ſee a new performance at the theatre here, which will, 
he ſays, certainly be agreeable to me. I cangot refuſe 
tim any thing, and ſo my dear Amelia, I — 
Vour very alfeRionate 
Friend, 
JoLteT SxYMOUR. 4 


p. 8. Mr. Seymour ſends his beſt wiſhes, and will 
intreat you to favour us with a letter, as we intend to 
ſtay ſome time in this capital. You may depend upon 
our letting you know when we purpoſe to leave it. 


Amelia could not help fighing over Juliet's letter, 
while the read it, though the was glad to find, by the 
peruſal of It, that ſhe was ſo happy in her new fituati- 
on. She ſighed to think of her happineſs in being mar- 
ried to the man whom the fondly loved, and who, ac- 
cording to her account, was not leſs fond of her. Her 
ſighs were accompanied with tears; but thoſe ſhe ſoon 
daſhed away upon her ſervant's informing her that a 
gentleman wanted to ſpeak with her; and prepared to 
receive him with a countenance unruffied by the diſ- 
quiets of her mind. What paſſed between her and her 
new viſitor wil be found in the next chapter. 
| C14 F. 
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4 ſhetch of the new wihtor 3 to * His 
 bujineſs hinted at—Outlines of the noble per ſonage by 
_ whom he is employed Open- his commiſh on, and retires 
very well ſatisfied with the ſt ucceſs of his deputation. 


new viſitor introduced to Amelia by her ſer- 

A vant, was a Mr. Harris: his:drefs, his manners, 
and his converſation, all marked him for a gentleman; 
and indeed, by having affairs with fonie of the greateſt 
men and women in the kingdom, he was enabled to 
make a very genteel figure in the world. His hirth was 
plebeian; but as his parts ſoon recommended him to 
the notice of a lady of faſhion, in the vicinity of 8; © 
James's, he was at her expence politely educated, and 
under Ber patronage brought into the beft company in 
town. In conſequence of the fcenes in which he was 
engaged in her houſe, and of the ſatisfaction which he 
gave in his department, he began to conſider pimping 
as the profeſſion for which he was particularly fitted: 
he was not miſtaken with reſpect to his abilities, for on 
the death of his generous benefactreſs, he greatly im- 
proved the legacy which ſhe left him for ſecret ſerwices, 
by making himſelf uſeful to thoſe among the two ſexes, 
who placed the ſupreme happineſs of their lives in their 
arrangements. In the character of a pimp no man made 
a more diſtinguiſnied appearance than Mr. Harris. He 
was employed at this preſent time by an eminent per- 
ſonage in the gay world, extremely ſingular in his gal- 
un as his confidential Mercury, in the bad of 
1 5 an 
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an amour which he did not chuſe to negociate propria 

perſona ; not from any conſtitutional daſhfulneſs, not 

from any innate modeſty, not with any diffidence with 
regard to his own powers of pleaſing, (though he 
vVvoeiſely depended more upon his purſe than upon his 

| perſon, but from a certain habitual.pride, which would 

not permit him to run the hazard of a repulſe from 

the woman whom he ſolicited to gratify the defires of 
the moment. Having for ſome time beheld Amelia 
with longing eyes, and beheld her alſo with a ſtrong re- 
lance upon his overtures as well as his addreſſes, he 
was, at laſt, impelled to come to the point, to make 

a bold puſh for the accompliſhment of his wiſhes: 

but while inclination ſpurred him on, pride pulled him 

back. After many fruitleſs efforts therefoxg, to bring 

{1 himſelf to be his own attorney, he turned his thoughts 

| upon Harris, as a man that would do any thing in that 

| way, if a purſe, or a bank-note was preſented to him 
in a proper point of view : he knew his object; Harris 
was very ready to undertake the commiſſion propoſed. 

From theſe outlines of the two new characters introdu- 

ced to the reader, he will be ſufficiently prepared for 

the converſation which paſſed between the pimp, and 
the ſpirited heroine of theſe volumes. 

Amelia received Mr. Harris; his name was announ- 
ced to her with all that elegance of politeneſs, that 
refined good-breeding, for which ſhe had ever been 
from her earlieſt days remarkable: he, on his fide, 

though he did not return her civilities with equal ele- 
gance, and refinement, ſtrongly diſcovered, by the 


— of his diction, and the ſoftneſs of his addreſs, 
that 
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that he had been accuſtomed to converſe with the beſt- 
bred people in the town. Thoroughly maſter of the 
part he was to perform, he opened his commiſſion in 
the moſt inſinuating language, and diſplayed the ad- : 
vantages which would ariſe from a friendly connection 
with lord D, in ſuch alluring colours, that Amelia 
was ſtaggered. The brilliancy of his lordihip's propo- 
fals dazzled her : ſhe liſtened to them with attention, 
and ſent away the ſeducing ſolicitor exceedingly well 
ſatisfied with his ſhare in the Cytherean tranſaction. 
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Amelia's kgs after the departure of Mr. 8 | 
Interrupted in the midſt of it by the entrance of ber ſer- 
want quith a manuſeript—Her curioſity doubly excited 
By the account ſhe receives concerning i.— Opens it with 
avidity, is diverted with the title, and a ena to +4 if 


e can turn it into 98. 


H EN Ale found herſelf 4 . the 
departure of Mr. Harris, ſhe fell into a reverie 
upon what had paſſed between them, and in a few mi- 
nutes began to think aloud in the following manner! 
« Well! this is a lucky adventure enough: I was 
juſt wiſhing for an occurrence which would ſerve to re- 
cruit my finances, and fortune hath favoured my de- 
fires. A woman of ſpirit cannot bear the idea of leſ- 
ſening the appearance ſhe has been uſed to make in 
the world, nor can a woman of ſpirit figure with any 
fort of luſtre without an handſome income. Hither- 
to, indeed, by making the moſt of my perſon and ta- 
lents, I have contrived, in ſpite of the malicious inſi- 
nuations of a babbling town, to ſupport myſelf with a 
tolerable eclat; but I am almoſt tired of my precarious 
way of life, and I will therefore exert all the arts I am 
miſtreſs of to fix this old peer upon the hook of matri- 
mony. He muſt have a conſummate yanity to ſuppoſe 
that he can in the leaſt be agreeable to me as a gallant ; 
but as he is rich he will do extremely well for a huſ- 
band ; I muſt get married if I poflibly can; for though 
I am PR above al cenfure, I am nally ſick of the 
caprice 
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caprice of the men, and will therefore do all in my 
power to ſecure one d myiſelf, whoſe fortune may en- 
able me to enjoy my fugitive pleaſures, aud exclude 
all diſquieting reflections concerning my circumſtances; 
| Huſbands are certainly the moſt conveniett beings ina - 
ginable, though they are feldom the moſt eligible ones. 
They are indeed veſted with a great deal too much 
authority over their wives, by the laws of the land; 
their wives, however, can plague them moſt delight- 
fully, if they attempt to avail themſelves of their con- | 
jugal privileges in a tyrannical manner, when a mar. 
ried woman is thoroughly provoked—— | 
Here Ameha was mterrupted by the entrance of the 
ſervant with ſome papers rolled up. 2 
I Op n * _— Thomas ? tid E n f 
gerly. 1 cout 
1 dow know . che contents of wt dee 
are, Madam, replied Thomas, with a grin, but they , 
dropped out of the gentleman's pocket who left the 
rooms juſt now, I ſuppoſe they are curious.” 
Thomas, having been acquainted with the perſon 


and character of Mr. Harris—(though he was not re- 


collected by him in this place very naturally imagined 
that his miſtreſs might, perhaps, make ſome uſeful diſ- 
coveries by the peruſal of them. ; 

Amelia, being conſtitutionally of a diſpoſition whick” 
prompted her to come at ſecrets of all kinds, felt her 
curioſity doubly excited from the indiſputable profeſſion 
of her laſt viſitor. She therefore proceeded to exa- 


mine the papers delivered to her with alacrity, but not 
| the 


the trepidation of a raw country virl on the et of 
the firſt billet-doux from her true lover. e 

The manuſcript which ſo much excited Amelia's - 
curioſity, and which had dropped out of Mr. Harris's 
pocket, was © an Eſſay on Pimping,” written in a 
very fair hand, as if it was intended for the preſs. 
Amelia was diverted with the title, and entertained | 
with the ſubſequent pages. She was not content, 
however, with the bare peruſal of the eſſay in her poſ- 
| ſeſſion ; ſhe determined, having no checks from her 
ideas with regard to literary property, to convert it into 
ready-money. To what will not the auri ſacra fames, 
the ſacred thirſt for gold, drive all thoſe who are not 
ſcrupulous about the modes of obtaining it ?—Amelia 
could not reſiſt the ſmalleſt opportunity to pick up 
ſome of that ſhining commodity, without which life 
would be, in the opinion of moſt ben women 
1 burthen than a bleſſing. - 
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if 


Anelia carries the manu ſcript, which her ſervant bad | 
given ber, to a printer—ls 7 urprized by the reception ſhe 
meets with, and burns the manu ſcript in a fit of VEexa- 
ation, 


MELIA, in ee of the- reſolution 2 
had formed, and with which we acquainted our 
readers in the laſt chapter, ſet out to a printer, to whom 
ſhe had been occaſionally ſerviceable, by furniſhing him 
with ſeveral curious anecdotes relating to people in 
high-life, in order to diſpoſe of her copy, not by right 
but by poſſeſſion, to the greateſt advantage: ſtrongly - 
believing, from the popularity of the ſubject, though not 
a political one, that ſhe might make her purſe ſome- - 
what heavier than ſhe felt it, without laying an Mrs, f 
portable weight upon her conſcience. ©, 1344 
Mr. Type received her with his uſual Gi add | 
after having thanked her for her frequent — 
offerings, which had given great ſpirit to his 
Evening-Poft, told her that he hoped the had brought 
him ſomething of the ſame manufacture; adding, with 
his uſual dry humour, that * he never defired better 


Auf than that which he received from her fair hands.” 


This compliment was not at all difagreeable to 
Amelia: ſhe was flattered by it, though ſhe could not 
help ſmiling at the quaintneſs with which it was deli- 
vered —© T am very glad, ſaid the, to find that ] 
communications have not proved 1 injurious to the ſale 
of] Jour paper.“ | | 
0 Injurious, 
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Injurious, madam ! replied Type: no, no, I have 

taſted the ſweets of your intelligence, as thoſe evenings, 
in which it was inſerted, have fold quicker than any 
others, fave only thoſe I mean, which contained bold 
firokes againſt the government—You underſtand me 
Ves, yes, Mr. Type: I know very well that ſuch 
ſtrokes are of particular ſervice to you. With regard 
to myſelf, I am very happy to hear that you have been 
a gainer by the little information it has been in ay 
power to ſend you from time to time. I have now got 
ſomething about me, which may be, perhaps, fill more 
acceptable than any thing which I have yet produced.“ 

Amelia, when the had uttered the laſt word, put her 
hand in her pocket. While ſhe was pulling out her 
manuſcript, Type rubbed his forehead, and writhed in 
his chair: but ſaid not a word, he only, looked as if he 
wondered what ſhe was going to exhibit in his way: 
little ſuſpecting that ſhe came to him in the character 
of an authoreſs, with a deſign to draw any money from 
him, which he was always loth to part with. 

When Amelia had diſengaged her manuſcript from 
the other matters, which her pocket contained, ſlie 
preſented j it to Mr. Type, with the following ſpeech— | 
« This is an Eſſay on Pimping, Mr. Type” | 

On pimping, madam !” _ 

« Ves— tis a very popular ſub ject, you know, 1 
dare ſay vou will find your account in the e 
of it.” 825 
3 Why, as to dat, madam, it is not fo delt to me; 
I haye loſt a good deal of money by pamphlets in my 


time, and this will make but a ſmall one. We run 
great 


Bn, 
great riſques—money's ſcarce. However, madam, to 
oblige you. I will look it over, and if T find it will bear 
an impreſſion, you! ſhall receive my Rene" thanks for 
it. 22 

* And les more, Mr Type v 

More, madam! you do not expect copy- money, 1 
ſuppoſe.” 

Indeed, but I do: andTwiſh you would turn over 
a few lea ves while I ſtay: you will, I 1 meet 
ſome good things in it.” 

« Well, madam, I am ready to obey you.” 

Amelia then taking up a newfpaper, amuſed herſelf 
with it whilſt Type drew out his ſpeQacles, in order to 
examine the contents of the eſſay put into his hands. 
She was not long ſo employed. Mr. Type ſoon dif- 
turbed her, with a ſpecimen of his wit, which, * not 
Chefterfieldian was truly characteriſtic. 

„ Pray, madam, ſaid he, how long have you dp 
in ſtolen goods ?” removing his ſpectacles from his tem- 
ples with great deliberation. 

Amelia, ruffled at a little ſtroke of pleaſantry, for 
which ſhe was not in the leaſt prepared, anſwered with 
a broad ſtare at him, Stolen goods, Mr. Type! * 
really do not underſtand you; what do you mean?“ 

I mean, madam, replied he, laughing, that this 
eſſay (clapping it with his hand) is not actually your 
compoſing, but the performance of another; and con- 
ſequoently not your property —Now, this I do not ſup- 
poſe ſeriouſly, that you literally ſtole this ſame clay ; 
I may, I preſume, without offence, conjeQure, that it 
came to you as a foundling.” 

« Well, 


_—_— 

% Well, Mr. Type, replied Amelia, laughing in her 
turn, to ſay truth, you have hit upon the thing: it was 
found by my ſervant, and fo I thought I might make a 
little card-money of it—a fexw pieces, * Type—a few 

pieces, you know——” 

Aye, aye, madam, I know the * 5 of a few pieces 
as well as any man in England. The author wanted 
a few pieces for it ſome time ago, but I plainly told him 
no man in London would venture to print his eſſay as a 
pamphlet ; he therefore permitted me to work it into 
my Magazine: and fo, madam, I return it to your 
fair hands, that you may make N of it if 
you pleaſe.” 

Amelia ſnatching the eſſay from Mr. 
Type, thruſt it into the fire, near which ſhe ſtood, 
immediately, and left the room with an abruptneſs 
which clearly diſcovered both diſappointment and 
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CHAP. XLIV.. 


Extrads a the E ay on Pimping, mentimed i in the ſore- : 
going Chapter. | ; 


IMPING deſerves particular cenſure, becauſe 
it is a deteſtable practice. It appears formidable 
as it is compounded of many arts, and extremely per- 
nicious, as it comprehends many ſciences.— The ſnares | 
which it lays, are ſo ſure, that no girl is ſo baſhful, no 
matron fo prudent, ſo conſtant, or ſo firm in the cauſe 
of virtue; fo modeſt, or ſo timid, or ſo fearful, who 
is not taken in the nets which a pimp, thoroughly ma- 
ſter of his trade, ſpreads for her. In the ſame nets 
maids, widows, and wives are frequently taken, utter- 
ly unable to diſengage e their captivity. 
None of them can eſcape immaculate out of the hands 

of theſe dangerous ſeducers. | 

I be inſinuating arts of which pimps by profeſſion 
have availed themſelves, have demoliſhed the virtue 
of more women than ever the moſt vigorous heroes 
did, fluſhed with conqueſt. No words can deſeribe 
their cunning, no expreſſions can diſplay their allure- 
ments. Never to be e hardly are they to be 

conceived. : | 
Many perſons may imagine, in conſequence of * 
gar prepoſſeſſions, that the art of pimping is eaſily to 
be obtained: the attainment of it is by no means an 
eaſy taſk, There are very few among thoſe of either 


„ who profeſs it, conſumnmately perfect in it. As 
there 


r 
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there are many diſtinct kinds of the ſciences, fo there 
are alſo diſtin kinds of pimping, and the man muſt 


make himſelf maſter of them all, before he can ſhine 
with brilliancy in his profeſſion. An Wel pimp 


ould be an accompliſhed ſcholar. 


In the ſervice of pimping every art and ſcience may 
be very happily employed. Poetry, muſic, and paint- 
ing, are particularly favourable to it, and therefore are 
particularly worthy of the pimp's attention. By poe- 


try he is ſupplied with the whole artillery of inflamma- 


tory epiſtles, epigrams, and ballads, full of looſe 


thoughts, cloathed in the moſt luſcious language. In 


ſhort, poetry, when ſo employed, is armed with pow- 
ers ſufficient to debauch the beſt diſpoſitions, and to 


ſtir up amorous ſenſations in the coldeſt conſtitutions. 


Muſic is a ſcience to which the pimp is greatly in- 
debted for his ſucceſs among the fair-ſex. In all 
ſongs of an amorous caſt, when the ſound is literally 
an echo to the ſenſe ; that is, when the words of 
Ovid are compoſed by an Arne, they are felt with 
double force, and conſequently” do. double execution. 
Hundreds of women have been talked out of their 
virtue. "Thouſands have been ſung, and played out of 
it. Songs artfully written in an amorous ſtile, and ac- 


companied with ſtrains ſoftening beyond deſcription, 


excite the warmeſt deſires, throw the mind into a 
laſcivious ſtate, and tear up all virtuous er by 


the roots. | 
With regard to painting, the illiterate are furniſhed 


by that with more than all the ideas which they can 


extract from the largeſt library. The moſt ſtupid ani- 
mals 
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mals upon earth, will read more in pictures, than the 


moſt learned can ſee in hooks. The appearance of a 


bed, for inſtance, immediately ſets their imaginations 
on fire : ſo true it is that the mind may be as much 
corrupted by the eyes as by the ears. In the mind looſe 
ideas are deeply fixed by a looſe picture; ſo much more 
forcible, in general, is the operation of an ohject ſeen, 
than the operation of an object related. Of the power 


of painting we have many ſtriking, and ſome ſtrange ex- 


amples. The ſtories concerning the ſtatues of Praxi- 
teles are remarkable: what we are teld of his Venus, 
of Cnidus, and of his Cupid, is aſtoniſhing ; but there 
is ſomething quide marvellous and incredible in what is 
handed down to us about the goddeſs Fortune; with 
this celebrated ſtatue an Athenian youth, it is ſaid, was 


ſo much enamoured, that, finding it W to pur- 


chaſe it, he expired by its ſide. | 
In the Eunuch of Terence, a young man is b 


ter and Danae was executed in a maſterly manner. 
tions to the minds of both ſexes; to ſuch paintings, 


therefore the pimp will naturally have recourſe, in order 
to corrupt the morals of thoſe whom he marks out for 


deſtruction. 
However, tho? verſes, ſongs, and pictures, of a certain 


kind, are moſt happily calculated to forward the pimp's 


to anſwer all his purpoſes, without deſiring any aid from 
poetry or painting. The liberties allowed, and the liber- 


ties taken unpermitted in a lively dance, very much aſ- 
1 fiſt 


fired at the ſight of a picture, in which the Story of Jupi- 


With great reaſon may ſuch pictures be called tempta- 


deſigns, he will perhaps find a ball-room alone ſufficient 


9 
| 
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ſiſt the execution of a deſign againſt female chaſtity: 

and many a woman after having entered an affembly 
with the purity of a veſtal, has danced herſelf into an 
impure ſituation; and given her partner, in the charac- 
ter of a ſeducing pimp, advantages over her which he 
might not, perhaps, have obtained * any other mode 


| of ſeduction. 
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C HAP. XLV. 


eee 
ve rxed by her viſit to him, finds à letter from Mrs. 8 


mour, written in a very unexpeted ſtyle. 


N her return home from the houſe in which ſhe 
had met with ſo aukward a diſappointment, by 

having her manuſcript diſcovered, and having found 
ber expedition quite a fruitleſs one, in the pecriniary 
way, the following letter was preſented to her. By the 
| ſuperſcription ſhe perceived immediately, that it came 
from her friend Juliet, and opened it with pleaſure. 
With pleaſure ſhe broke the ſeal, but with pain ſhe 
peruſed the contents. 


Dear Amelia, Edinburgh. 


* WHEN I wrote my laſt letter to you, I was 
the happieſt of women, the happieſt of wives; but 
while I felt myſelf ſupremely happy in my new ſtate, I 
was only lulled into a dream of felicity in a fool's para- 
diſe. Charmed with the tenderneſs of Mr. Seymour's 
behaviour to me, and all his little arts to pleaſe me con- 
tinually, I had no time to think of the great miſtake I 
had committed by running away from my relations, 
by acting the part of an undutiful daughter; by ſepa- 
rating myſelf from a mother, who had ever been a moſt 
indulgent one to me, and throwing myſelf into the 
arms of a man, who, though I found numberleſs at- 
traQtions 1 in him, and beheld him in the moſt agreeable 
colours, 
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colours, did not certainly ſtand, in the eye of the world, 
in a reſpectable light: Blinded by my paſſion for this 
unworthy man ou will think ſo, I am ſure, before 
you come to the end of my letter) I believed. it was 
ſincerely returned, and relied ſo much upon the per- 
manence of his regard for me, that I never once conſi- 
dered how I ſhould be affected by the loſs of his love. 
I am now but too well convinced that he is ciz#/ to 
me, on account of the large fortune wllich Jam to have 
on my being of age. But what is mere civility from 
the man we love? If he is ſo cold and indifferent to me 
now, what will he be when he is impowered to take 
poſſeſſion of my fortune? I tremble to think of the 
fill more mortifying treatment T may receive from 
him. I am juſtiy puniſhed, however, for having given 
ſo much uneaſineſs to my amiable mother, and for hav- 
ing married an Actor. Actors, my dear Amelia, how- 
ever well inclined they may be to make good huſbands, 
are under ſo many temptations, from the nature of 
their connections, to make bad ones, that I now won- 
der any woman who wiſhes to be domeſtically happy, 
will unite herſelf to a player by profeſſion. I have 
wrote very penitential letters both to my mother and 
to my aunt : the former ſeems at preſent to be inflexi- 
ble; but 1 pleaſe myſelf with hopes, that by the me- 
diation of the latter, who pities my unfortunate” ſitua- 
tion, the heart of the former may be touched in my 
favour. . She is naturally of a compaſſionate diſpoſition, 
and has often, not only relieved, but wept over the 
diſtreſſes of many perſons of her own ſex, in circum- 
ſtances not very much different from mine. May not 
her 
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her daughter then have reaſon to expect a deſirable 
change in her? Waiting with almoſt inſupportable 


TO for ſuch a —_ | 


My dear Amelia's faithful, 


Though wretched Friend, 
JuLieT SeYMOUR.” 


Amelia Was ſo much — at the account which 
her northern friend had giver her of her unhappy con- 
dition, that ſhe could not help weeping over the unwel- 
come epiltleUnwelcome only becauſe it was a diſ- 
treſsful one. However, ſhe ſoon wiped away the tears 
which her melancholy letter had forced from her eyes, 
upon the appearance of a couple of ker lively friends, 
who, by the ſprightlinefs of their converſation, and 


their entertaining intelligence, ſoon turned her tau 
int a more cheartul Channel. 


re CHAP. 
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Ta new v Char adters ; A three comme. : 


HE two 8 ladies 32 by di their ap- 
pearance before Amelia, chaced away the gloom 
with which ſhe was oppreſſed before their arrival, were 
The-njeces of an eminent merchant in the city who had 
taken them under his protection, upon the death of 
their laſt parent, and as he had no children of his own, 
intended to adopt them, Not having a great fortune, 
however to divide between them, and wiſhing to have 
them married out of his way, he humoured their paſſi- 
on for dreſz, ia order to help their perſons off, and ſent 
them to all the public places in a proper manner, as he 
thought to facilitate the a of their nen 
deſigns. A+ th 4:6 1:4 
The Miſs Palmers were, in rg ee neither 
beauties nor frights. Their faces were plain, but their 
figures were genteel; and as they had, though the 
daughters of a downright citizen, very much the arr of 
women of faſhion, they mixed in the politeſt aſſemblies 
without diſgracing them: that is perſonally; for, their 
-converſation, in conſequence of good natural parts, 
and elegant accompliſhments, procured them more 
followers than ſometimes fell to the ſhare of women 
far ſuperior to them in the external attractions. They 
had, both, a conſiderable deal of vivacity, and were 
both expert at the exhibition of an odd character in a 
ridiculous light: but the youngeſt ſiſter had rather the 


advantage in the diſplay of her comic powers, as ſhe 
not 


(19s J 

not only gave you a ſtrong idea of the object ſhe pitch- 
ed upon for the diverſion of the moment, but brought 
that object before your eyes, by the accuracy of imita- 
With theſe ſprightly girls Amelia became acquaint- 
ed, during the tour of the preceding ſummer, and as 4 
congeniafity of manners evidently appeared between 
them, they naturally aſſociated together while they re- 
mained at Buxton. When Amelia left that place, in 
order to pay a viſit to Scarborough and other places of 
a ſimilar kind, the gave her entertaining companions a 
preſſing invitation to her apartments in London: and 
they, wiſhing to renew their acquaintance on their re- 
turn to the city, paid her a viſit in a ſhort time after- 
wards ; a viſit which payed | the way for an intimacy ; 
den them. 

The preſent viſit of the Miſs Palmers t to 2 was 
to deſire the pleaſure of her company to the Way of the 
World, one of their favourite comedies, that evening, 
(as the lady with whom they w were to have gone By ing 
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ing her vromiſe) and found it no difncult matter "to to pro- 
cure her conſent. | 
When Amelia had conſented to accompany Jo live- 
ly friends to Covent-Garden Theatre, ſhe aſked them 
if they had nothing laughable to communicate to her. 
as ſhe was rather low, and wanted to bevy her ſpirits : 

raiſed. 
© Oh then, if that's the caſe, faid Jager briſkly, 
you won't be long in fuch a condition, I believe, for] 
have ſome new anecdotes ſufficient to drive away all 
| K 2 | gloomy 
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gloomy thoughts :—you have word us talk of a Mrs 
Jennings — 

Near Blow l * 5 | 3 

The very woman. Only think of her waddling 
through a minuet laſt night at the Mile-End aſſembly 
with a ſmart enſign who took her out purely to put the 
room into a titter to ſee his moving featherbed moſt 
gawdily be-ribboned, ard moſt plentiſully beflounced. 
When ſhe had ſufficiently expoſed herſelf in the gen- 
teeleſt of all dances, ſhe wwou/d jolt her fat ſides about in 
a country dance, and occaſioned no ſmall mirth in the 
room during her clumſy exhibitions, which ſhe cer- 
tainly, from the ghaſtly ſmiles that diſtinguiſhed her 
full-moon countenence, conceived to be vaſtly clever. 
You never ſaw a female Falſtaff more thoroughly de- 
- hghted with her own dear ſelf, than Mrs. Porpus (fo 1 
call her) was during the whole night in her full cherry- 
coloured ſacque with orange and white ſtriped ribbons, 
Me looked indeed as if ſhe had dreſſed herſelf on pur- 
poſe to ſhew her perſon to the greateſt di/-advantage ; | 
and to put every woman out of conceit with the reign- 
ing faſhion, fo highly was it burleſqued by her extrava- 
gant appearance.“ 

When Amelia had laughed heartily at this Mile-End 
caticatura, which Harriet deſcribed with an infinite deal 
of humour, and which ſhe rendered doubly entertain- 
ing by the ſtrokes of mimickry which ſhe threw in oc- 
caſionally, her ſiſter opened with another. Mrs. 
Fur pus, no doubt, ſaid Maria, is a high 8 and 
I wonder ſhe has not yet been poſted up in Bowles's 


Fin op: but I am pretty ſure that if you had ſeen 
another 
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another lady at the ſame aſſembly, you would babe 
been equally diverted with her. Io 

Oh! Mrs. Scrags, —yes—ſhe— 

'* Nay, Harriet tis my turn now: I beg I may have 
the pleaſure of giving Amelia a ſketch of her. I ſhall 
ſoon have finiſhed it. © *© You muſt know then, my 
dear,” continued ſhe, turning to Amelia, that this 
lady whom my ſiſter humorouſly calls Mrs. Scrag was 
as thin as Mrs. Porpus was fat, and really looked half 
ſtarved, or like a drawn fowl. I never ſaw any woman 
ſo like a ſkeleton in my life. We ſhould have pitied 
her on account of her age and uglineſs, had ſhe not 
prevented us from feeling the leaſt compaſſion, by the 
intolerable airs which ſhe gave herſelf. Her affeQati- 

on 15 not to be deſcribed.” 

Well,“ replied Harriet, interrupting her ſiſter, 
© ſhe was extremely well matched with a partner: for 
the bandy-legged apothecary, with his head almoſt. 
buried in his ſhoulders, made an appearance full as ridi- 
culous. He certainly had no buſineſs in a ball- room, 
_ eſpecially as he hardly knew his right hand from his 
left, and frequently ſtood ſtaring like an oaf, not know- 


ing what to do with his feet, nor which way to turn his 


bundle of a body. Such people as theſe are ridiculous 
beyond expreſſion, and are not at all entitled to our 
pity, becauſe they force themſelves into ſituations in 
which they cannot acquit themſelves with propriety.— 
However we lovers of odd characters are obliged to 
ſuch people for taking ſo much pains to amuſe us: 
were they never to expoſe themſelves in public, we 
ſhould loſe a great deal of diverſion. But there is no 
| K 3 end 
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end to this ſubject, and ſo, Maria, I believe we muſt be 
moving ; we have ſeveral places to call at before we 
go home, and if we make the old gentleman wait.” 
Ax, that's true,” ſaid Maria riſing— we 
can't well ſtay to draw any more characters.” 
The two filters then wiſhed Amelia a DE wes. 
ing, but not without reminding her of her promile 1 to 
accompany them to the Way of the World.“ 
With the confirmation of that en they departed 
ee 2 07 as they came. 
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4 accompanies the — p Here mentioned in the fore- 
going chapter to Covnit-Garden Theatre. LI doit h 
them, vhm fically di ſtreſſed. — Attends them to the other 
boaſe.— Meets with a galling mortification there, which 

Heils her reliſh for the entertainment: of the evening. 
WHEN her feely viſitors had taken leave of her, 
Amelia began to make ſome preparations for her 
appearance in the boxes that night. While thoſe pre- 
parations employed her mind, it received no diſturbance 
from any rellections on the letter which ſhe had receiv- 

ed from her dear friend in Scotland. She had now o- 

ther matters to engage her attention. 

At the hour appointed by the two ſiſters, they came 
to take her up in a coach which they had borrowed of 

an old lady in their neighbourhood, but without a 


footrhan, as their uncle's was keeping places at the 
bouſe, and as their friend could not ſpare her's: how- 


| ever, as Amelia's ſervant * was ready to wait on them, 


hey ſet off from her apartments quite in a regular way. 

On their arrival at the theatre, Maria and Harriet 
ſent away their friend's coach, after having told the 
coachman when to return to carry them home, and 
Amelia diſpatched her Thomas with a meſſage to one 
of her tradeſinen in the environs, imagining that the 
box-keeper 1 would be en to e them to cheir 


= places. 130 | 
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To her great ſurprize, Maria when ſhe deſired the 
box-keeper to call. Miſs Palmer's ſervant, was informed 
by him that no places in the houſe were taken in * 
a name. _ 
| Harriet Wh "has a. in" m_— of You 
muſt, certainly be miſtaken, Sir: as we ſent our ſer- 

vant yeſterday, in conſequence of reading the Play- 
Bill.” h So 

Fe He muſt _ taken places, then: Madam,” repli- 
ed Mr. - *at the other houſe: Iam very cer- 
tain that no uch names as Palmer is is in my book for to- 
night.” # he | 

This is a very odd ar, 5 gd Maria eagetly. 
I am ſure we ordered places to be taken for the May 
of the World, and 1 2 22 that play is not performed at 

both bouſes.” 

** Why that happens to be the caſe to-night, ladies, 
and therefore 1 i imagine that you will fag your 185 
kept at the other houſe.” “. 

Amelia, adulreſſing herſelf to ber companions, ſaid, 
I believe Mr. is right, my dear, we have no- 
thing to do then but to 0 to Drury-Lane directly.?“ 
But how ſhall we get there without a ſervant , 
ſaid Maria. | 

At that moment a ſmart fellow, advaiicing towards 
the diſtreſſed damſels, moſt courteouſly offered them bis 
beft ſervices, and met with a very gracious reception. 
In conſequence of that reception, he packed Amelia 
And her companions into his chariot, and walked by the 
fide of it, en galant homme to Bridges-Street ; from then ce 


he conducted them to the places which had _— 
| ks re 


hy 
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red for thous by miſtake : he then politely took his 
leave, and returned to his own party. 

The firſt act was almoſt over debe the trio were 
comfortably ſeated, after their whimſical embarraſs- 

ments, but as there was a great deal of good company 
all around them, the loſs of an ag though one D 
Congreve's—was not much regretted... 1 

Soon after the beginning of the ſecond aQ, 1 
met with a mortification which chagrined her to ſuch a 
degree, that ſhe wiſhed herſelf at home, and could not 
feel her accuſtomed reliſh for the entertainments of the 
evening. From whence: this mortification aroſe, the 
reader will be informed i in the ſubſequent chapter. 5 
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The ok f the.  mortification which Amelia, met auith— 
hinted at in the foregoing chapter— 


HE render of theſe volumes wilt Fr if 
he pays any attention to what he reads in com- 
ions of rhis Eind, that in the thirty-ſevetith chap- 
ter, a Mrs. fy: Was introduced to His acquaintance 
as 2 lady who entertained the heroine of theſe ſheets 
in a very hoſpitable file at ker koufe in Yorkſhire. 
They will alfo remember that Amelia, by conniving at 
the elopement of one of her daughters to Scotland, 
did not make a very genteel return for the generous 
treatment ſhe had received under her friendly roof. 
Amelia was, probably, herſelf, conſcious of having 
acted an unhandſome part by adviſing Juliet to run 
away with her theatrical lover, as ſhe knew ſhe was 
encouraging a ſtep which could not but be productive 
of much uneaſineſs to her amiable mother. —Be this as 
it may, however—it was the behaviour of Mrs. L— 
to her which occaſioned the chagrin ſhe now endured. 
Amelia, while ſhe was enjoying a ſprightly dialogue in 
which Wit would have had a conſiderable ſhare, heard 
Mrs. L——'s name announced; and naturally turned 
her head to ſee her make her entrance into the box 
next to that in which ſhe was fitting. As ſoon as Mrs. 
and Miſs L had adjuſted themſelves with the ce- 
remonies uſual upon ſuch faſhionable occaſions, the 
addreflizg herſelf to the former, with a familiarity which 
ſhe imagined her behaviour at her own houſe m the 
country ſufficiently authorized, told her ſhe was ex- 
tremely 
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tremely glad to ſee ker i in town, and added that ſhe 
Intended to take the firſt opportunity to wait upon her. 
Too this addrelfs, Mrs. L—— made no, anſwer, but 
turned away her head, with the utmoſt indifference, 
and evidently avoided looking at her Soring the re- 
mainder of the « evening. Hs 
Amelia, exceedingly hurt by this behaviour, (tho? 
ſhe had reaſon enough to expect a decline of cordiality 
in Mrs. I., after what ſhe had done by the duph- 
city of her conduct, to deſerve the ceſlation of her 
civilities) coloured, bit her lips, and felt herſelf in fuch 
an agitation of. ſpirits, that the ſcarce knew how to 
keep | her ſeat. However, tho” the was inexpreſſiby 

vexed at Mrs. L—=s contemptuous looks and man- 
ner, ſhe endeavoured to conceal her vexation, and to- 
make the beſt of a mortifying affair, told her compani- 
ons, that the never had committed ſuch a blunder be- 
fore i in her life, having really imagined that the lady 
to whom ſhe had addreſſed herſelf, was an old friend 
of hers in the country, with whom ſhe had ſpent one 
of the laſt ſammer-months in the moſt agreeable ſociety 
imaginable.— « To be ſure, continued: the, forcing a 
laugh, the lady muſt have been very much ſurprized 
at the familiarity with which I accoſted her, and I do 
not at all wonder at her turning away from me with ſo 


much coldneſs: [ believe I ſhould have behaved i in that 


fame manner, had been i in the ſame circumſtances.” 
: This WAS. the molt plauſi ble apology ſhe could make 
i the galling treatment which ſhe had reccived from 


8. Mrs. 1. — — and as her companions knew nothing of 
4 w . 4 : : "her, 
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ber, or of what had vated e her and their 
friend, there were no aukward ſuſpicions excited by it. 


Amelia, after this effort to account for the repulſe 


Which the. had met with from one of her own ſex in 


* public e, and which, ſhe perceiyed, had occaſſoned no 
ſmall PIO WT among thoſe who fat near. them, 
tried to enter into the ſpirit of the comedy repreſented ; 

but all the wit and humour flying from one charaQer 


to another, were inſufficient to make her forget Mrs. 


i 


— cutting behaviour. 1 Ne BY 
When the play was over, Amelia informed the two 
r not deing able to ſit any longer with any pati- 
ence that as the was not very well, ſhe could not 


"Ray for the entertainment - adding But I beg I may 


not take you away, if you chufe to ſee jt. I can ea- 
_ met into a chair, as r ordered my ſervant to be 
| Matia and Harriet both told their friend that they 


did not in the leaſt defire to ſee the farce ; and that if 


the carriage which brought them was returned, they 
would, with pleaſure, go home with her. 

1n conſequence of theſe anfwers, the box-keeper was 
ſummoned, and the three ladies foon after left the 
Theatre- Royal" i in Dr: 


Lane, in the fame manner as 


| _ arrived at the Theatre- Roya! in Covent-Carden. 


Amelia, though quite ſatisfied with the behaviour of 


her companions, wiſhing to be juſt at that time by her- 


ſelf, was not ſorry to take leave of them: and they 


aſſuring her that they ſhould ſend, if not call, the next 


+ 


Sys rſs to "Oy how the did, drove to their uncle's. 
| 5 „. 
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Mrs. [nat s 1 to Po 2 6c The, Way of L 
On .. World, * accounted for. 


| ROM bet has been related in the regol chap- 
ter, the readers of it cannot be n at a loſs to 
account for the behaviour of Mrs. L—— ; but a filler 
explanation of it may not, perhaps, be din grerable to 
thoſe who like to hear as much about a thing of this 
nature as they can. For the gratification f G curi- 
N this chapter is particularly written. 

It has been ſaid (ſee page 174) that Amelia left Mes. 
1 s houſe two days before Juliet's elopement ;— 
and it is certain that at her departure, ſhe was not 
ſuſpected by her hoſpitable friend of having had any 
ſhare in projecting it.— Mrs. L—— beheld her, indeed, 
on the Point of leaving her, with very ſtrong prepoſ- 
_ ſeſſions in her favour ; returned her many thanks for 
the pleaſure ſhe had received from her company,” and 
really wiſhed to have kept her longer with her. It 

was not till after the elopement of her daughter, the 
information of which ſhocked her, like the ſtroke of a 
thunderbolt, that ſhe diſcovered Amelia's ingratitude; 
a diſcovery which conſiderably increaſed her maternal 
diſquiets, as ſhe had taken a particular fancy to her 
new gueſt, and had nog the ſlighteſt conception of her 
carrying on a plot againſt her peace in her own houſe. 

A paper dropped by Juliet on the morning of her 
elopement, ſufficiently convinced her mother that Ame- 
lia had been deeply concerned in it. —Theſe combined 
diſcoveries were ſevere blows to her, and ſhe, for ſome 

x time, 
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time, remained almoſt in a ſtate of ſtupefaction, under 
the oppreſſive weight of them. When ſhe reco- 
vered a little from theſe two ſhocks, though the firſt— 
her daughter's elopettient—was, it may be ſuppoſed, 
by much the ſevereſt, ſhe did all that a woman in her 
ſituation could do, and what every prudent -woman'cir- 

cumſtanced like her, would have done.” She diſpatched 
meſſengers poſt after the fugitives, in order to prevent 
the execution of their defign ; but the meffengers ſent 
after them; tho' they tra velled with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion, could not overtate them: they had only the mor- 
tiſication to hear, when they arrived within a few miles 
of the ber, after all their celerity, that the couple they 
were in purſuit of Ad been eee ed the ved 
2 their arrival. 
Tue return of her — bation with this declared 
marriage of her daughter to 2 man whom ſhe conſider- 
ed anwerthy, i many reſpects; of her fooliſh, her 
mad attachment to him, threw Mrs. into fuch 
uffliction, that all the tender aſſiduities of her renialning 
child, all tue affectionate efforts of Yer dear Sophia, to 
| -_iiniier x eohſblution, vere, War eng while,” Kult. 
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CHAP. 4s 


Mrs. 128 Inn td Aidlia at ©* The Wa 1. 
130 M. orld,” farther accounted fer. | 


BEPLY aflictell by the very dee hank 

age of her daughter, Mrs. . — alſo began to 
Pry eee with her grief. She could not 
bear the thoughts of Jaber's having ſo degraded herſelf, 
by marrying a player. Her family-pride waswounded 
by ſo unſuitable an alliance, and all the blood of the 


s mounted up into her face whenever the re- 
flected upon the too ſucceſsful. journey to the TMW]E RS. 


She would not liſten to any creature who attempted 
to ſay a word in defence of her indi/creet girl, as the, 
from that time, called her: nor were the friendly en- 
deavours of a ſiſter, who lived at Vork, able to teoon- 
cile her to an alliance of which the recolleQion was ſo 
painful to: Hen: Mt: 4 244 
By diſcovering the ſhare whial Amelia had m $ 6 
daughter's undutiful departure from her, Mrs. L— 
no longer retained the ſentiments in her favour, which 
her winning deportment had excited: and ſhe deter- 
mined to have no more achnaintance- with her, to 
have nothing more to fay to her. This determi- 
nation was ſtrengthened by the following Converſation 
which ſhe bad with a diſtant relation of Mir. Los, 
who paid her = viſit while ſhie was in the midſt of her 
forrbw and reſentment: extremely provoked at Ame- 
lia's behaviour, and ret to a 5 with 
her daughter. 
As Mrs. L— had ee = lt ee. to con- 


rerſe with Mr. B upon the moſt free and familiar 
footing, 
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footing, ſhe naturally opened her heart to him upon 
his calling on her in his way to an eſtate which ſhe had 
lateiy purchaſed in her county: having heard of Juliet's 
flight to Scotland, before he left London, the intelli-- 
gence which Mrs. communicated to him, did not 
take him by ſurprize: nor was he in the leaſt aſtoniſh- 
ed to hear that Miſs Gunnerſbury had been privy to it: 
he could not help wondering, however, at his couſin's 
having received and entertained at her kouſe, a woman 
who was not, in his opinion, a proper n for 
Ber or her daughters. PASS 

<< T am furpriſed, madam,” 45 ben a. Jock 
Saif! all her diſcourſe, © I am ſurpriſed at your ſuf- 
fering a woman of her turn to come to your houſe, ſtill 
more at your n m_ _ one of [uy intimate 

ns” * 

% Dear Sir,” replied 1 Mrs. gn? ſhe aa 90 
very agreeable when I firſt ſaw her, that I could not 
help inviting her to my houſe; and when I had invited 
her, ſhe improved upon me to ſuch a r that wynle 
her neceſſary to my happineſs.” 

% Ay, —ſaid he—ſhaking his W ſee whio it 
is to live out of the world. You have been ſo long 
in retirement for, I call nothing but London the 
wurd —that you are not ſufficiently acquainted with 

the characters which occaſionally fall in your way, to 
know whether they deſerve your attention, or your ne- 
glect: whether you thould encourage an intercourſe 
with them, or avoid them:—As for Miſs Gunnerſbury, 
ſhe is the laſt woman you ſhould have received into 
your 1 even as a common viſitor.” 


7 & ; 
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© She has indeed proved herſelf undeſerving of the 
eſteem J felt for her, . replied Mrs L » © by her 
connivance at my daughter's marriage 3 Seymour, 
but I do not imagine that Amelia is a woman of F 
company any of her ſex need be aſhamed.” y 

No !—why then, madam, give me * to tell 
you that Amelia—as you call her —is— with all her 
flattering appearance uo better than ſhe -thould be; 
ſhe is, in ſhort, madam, a n - 

* Are you ſure of that, Sir?“ —ſaid Mrs. "Th 

« you ought. to be very ſure of a charge ons: a WO- 
man? character before you deliver it.” . 

As for being ſure, madam, —replied Mr. 8 
* I will not pretend to ſay that I have, in my own 
perſon, had any unlawful connections with her; but 
if what I am going to relate will not convince you 
that ſhe is an improper acquaintance for any lady who 
has a regard for her reputation, you muſt be influenced 
in her favour to a degree beyond expreſſion.“ 

Mr. B then entered into a biographical ſketch 
of the heroine of theſe ſheets, and gave ſo full and 
particular an account, even in that ſketch, of her con- 
nections, adventures, modes of life. &c.— that Mrs. 
I. was no longer an advocate for the purity of her 
in grateful gueſt's character. After having returned 
Mr. B— many thanks for his moſt ſeaſonable intelli- 
gence, ſhe told him that ſhe moſt ſincerely wiſhed ſhe 
could recall what was paſt, and that ſhe was reſolved 
to ſhun Amelia very ſtudiouſly nme ſhe ſaw her 
for the ſuture. 

The contents of this, and the preceding chapter, 


will, it is hoped, amply account for the coldneſs, indif- 


ference, 
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feferice,” and contempt which Mrs. L—— diſcovered 
at Drury-lane, when Amelia attempted to renew her 
*cquaintance with her, in the eaſy familiar way t 
which ſhe had been long actuſtomed; but which now 
produced the moſt  galling mortification of the Kind fhe 
lad ever received: a mortification the more galling, 
as the was conſcious of deſerving it, though ſhe did 
n6t know the whole ſtate of Mrs. L——s mind at the 
time ſhe treated her with ſach an infulting negle@. 
Had the been acquainted with the interview between 
her ind Mr. B, had ſhe heard the above-men- 
tioned converſation between them, ſhe would certainly 

kave avoided ſo * an n , 


 CHAF, 
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CHAP. LI. 


Amelia brought upon the carpet again—A etch of ber bes 

 haviour after the departure of the Miſs Palmers —Con- 
oles herſelf for the mortification ſhe had received at the 
play, by recollecting what had paſſed between her and 
Mr. Harris—Prepares to receive Lord D——, 


E muſt now return to Amelia. Aﬀter the de- 
parture of her lively companions, the Mill 
Da ſhe threw herſelf upon the ſofa, and gave 
ſome. vent to the vexation of her heart by à copious 
| ſhower of tears. When ſhe recovered from her reary 
condition, the began to be cheered by refleQing upon 
the interview with Mr. Harris, and to confider the part 
ſhe was to play the next morning in her rehearfal with 
lord D, whom ſhe fooliſhly expected to draw in 
to marry het, as he was not fuppoſed to be bleffed 
with the brighteft underſtanding. Lord D=—, how- 
ever, though he had not the intellects of a Newton or 
a Locke, was rather too wiſe to ſhare his title and 
eſtate with a woman who figured in the demi-rep walk 
in ſo conſpicuous a manner, and who had, it was 
bighly probable, honoured ſeveral of her right honour- 
able admirers, with the /aft favour, a favour which no 
woman can certainly grant, with * propriety, to 
any man but her huſband. 

In order to make herſelf as engaging an object as 
poſſible, Amelia conſulted her glaſs with a ſingular at- 
tention, and availed herſelf of every meretricious art 
to ſtrike the antiquated peer, who had zegociated a 


tite a tete with her. Every manœuvre of the toilet was 
praiſed 
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practiſed to render her face and figure uncommonly al- 
luring, and when ſhe had dreſſed herſelf in the moſt be- 
coming ſtyle, according to her ideas of that ſtyle, ſhe 
ſtudied, by the accompaniment of graceful airs and 
elegant attitudes, to render her perſon and her dreſs 
Irreſiſtible. But ſhe did not entirely depend upon her 
exterior charms. © She knew by expenence, that * 
alone would not always be ſufficiently powerful: 
her wit ſhe truſted more than to her beauty; — 
reckoned leſs upon her cap than upon her converſation. 
When ſhe had completely arrayed herſelf for conqueſt, 
ſhe- wiſhed to ſee the man for whom ſhe had taken ſo 
much pains to ſet herſelf off to the greateſt advantage, 
and waited with that ſort of impatience, with which an 
old rook expects a young pigeon, for che 8 of 
her new lover. 

While Amelia i is io this kate Aattered A 8 and 


+ fuming upon the feeble faculties of lord D, it 


will not be amiſs, before we introduce him, in his ama 
roſe character, to give a ſketch of him in his prepare 
tory ſituation. | 


CHAP, 


| 
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CHAP. III. 


4 aueh of an old Fribble of Faſhion, Nn to PONG; 
Ein à di alva light. Ms ts | Interview with 
Amelia. | a 


j 14} Aal. 


'T* the time A was NN 1 at her 
toilet, in order to e herſelf in the moſt cap- 
tivating colours, lord D: was at his, full as attene 
tive to the buſineſs of the day as ſbe could poſſibly be: 
and full as deſirous of making an attractive appearance. 
Very early i in the morning had his hair- dreſſer, dentiſt, 
and other neceſſary people about a man of faſhion, po- 
ſitive orders to attend him, and they were threatened 
with the loſs of his cuſtom, on their diſappointing, him. 
However, he had no occaſion to put his menaces into 
execution. All the uſeful perſonages whom he had 
ſummoned were punctual to a moment, and all of them 
did their very beſt, by repairing the breaches which 
old time had made, to throw his lordſhip back wy 
twenty years. Rs 3 
When every part of his perſon was s touched up in A 
maſterly manner, he was ſo extremely well ſatisfied with 
his own ſweet ſelf—at that time the god of his ido- 
latry,” that he rewarded thoſe whoſe hands had touch- 
ed him out for captivation, more liberally than he * 
done upon any former occaſion. 
As ſoon as his afſiftants were diſmiſſed, this pen 8 
peer planted himſelf before his glaſs, and thus, admir- 
ing himſelf from head to foot, with all the folly, with- 
out any of the pretenſions of a Narciſſus, he diſcloſed 
bis feeling to the circumambient air. 


« Excellent ! 


Fw 1. 

« Excellent! (turning himſelf from ſide to fide)— 
Twill do—T never looked fo well in my life! that's 
beyond contradiction. Every thing conſpires to favour 
mp. deſigns. ——My cloaths fit like wax : Regnier has 
made them to a charm ; to a criticiſm. There is not 
the ſmalleſt fault to be ren in them. The cuff 
and collar are cut with equal tafte, and the whole ſuit 
is finiſhed with the greateſt preciſion. Hemet too has 
done bis duty with his uſual dexterity ; no teeth were 
ever ore white, more even than thoſe which he has 
inferted: the colour is exquiſite, and the arrangement 
has a happy effect. My pumps, my ſtockings, and 
every other particular relating to my drefs are unexcep- 
tionable. My features are delicately ſoftened, and 
the new varnith is abſolutely the beſt compoſition 1 
Fave made uſe of Theſe ruffles alſo—(looking at 
them with examining eyes) muſt come in for their ſhare 
of praiſe, and this ring (playing his finger about to ſhew 
it in ſeveral directions) would make a much worſe 
dreſſed man of no ſmall conſequence among ſome of 
the fineſt women in town.—With all theſe advantages 
combined I may ſurely venture to make my appearance 
before Amelia, with an affurance of ſtriking her per ſo- 
_ nally: for J have no notion of being admired. merely 
for my rank or my riches. Love for love is my maxim 
—] would not give a ſtraw for the poſſeſſion of the 
fineſt woman nature ever created, if ſhe did not return 
uy flame with equal ardor.” _ 
He long his lordihip would have . in this 
ſoliloquizing humour, (as he was never tired of look- 
ing—at himſelf) is not eaſy to ſay, had he not been 
. diſturbed 


. 
di ſturbed in the midſt of his ſelf-adorations. The en- 
trance of a ſervant to know what time the carriage 


ſhould be ready, threw him into attitudes not ſo ad- 
vantageous to his appearance as thoſe which, he had be- 


„ K 


fore adopted. 


81 


Flying into a furious paſſion with his ſervant, he 


not only d him for his impertinent intruſion, but 
aſked him in language more plebeian than polite, what 
be meant by coming to him with ſuch a queſtion ; in his 
mouth, when he had poſitively commanded the ; 
man to be ready long before that time. ” 

Lords never lie; but lords may forget: y a0 1 1 
enamoured peer had certainly thought too much about 
the decoration of his perfon, the moment he roſe in the 
OY to think of * has jy ory it to > Lis 0 new mil: 
won} | 1 

Lord Dube was a very ze! man, but bs 
choler tho? violent was of a ſhort duration He t ere> 
fore upon Harty's aſſuring him in the humbleſt man- 
ner, that John had received no orders of any kind from 
him relating to that day, was reaſonable enough to ſup- 
poſe that he might have forgotten, in the hurry of his 
ideas, to order his V15-a-vis at an early hour, agreeably 
to his intentions —He then diſpatched a peremptory 
mandate to his coachman to bring that, vehicle to him 
wich all poſſible expedition. | 

While John, was putting his — to, bios h 
lapſed into another ſoliloquy before his glaſs, but as that 
was ſo very like the above-mentioned one, the repeti- 
tion of it would be more than neceſſary, it would be 


nauſeous. | Ef 
1&F 8 CHAP. 
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CHAP. A 
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A Perc if @ an inpatient Female. Amelia, frrikes a 88 
ui Lord D. Meets with 4 new adventure. 7” 


PER 
2101 


MELIA, naturally impatient, began to be quite 
reſtleſs when ſhe had made herſelf ready for the 
reception of lord D ſhe began indeed to imagine, 
from bis delay, that the, had either been hummed by 
| Harris, or that her antiquated admirer, had been diſ- 
ſuaded | by ſome of his, wary friends from having any 
connections with ber. The guilty Are always ſuſpiciqus. 

Thoroughly ſenſible of her propenſity to extravagance, 
and of her high taſte for all the luxurious en Joyments,, of 


an 


from many Tapplies, by taking an i — uf the tbe; 
ralities of her former. lovers, ſhe was the more inclined 
to believe that a faithful. repreſentation of her,expen- 
five turn, and ſhattered circumſtances might have di: 
verted lord D— from his intended addreſſes to her, She 
worked berſelf up, indeed, at laſt, to ſuch a pitch, that 
ihe abandoned all thoughts of his lordſhip, and actu- 
ally put on her hat and cloak in order to take a walk 
by the Serpentine river, being tempted by the gay ap- 
pearance of the ſcene before her while inſpired a kind 
of vernal delight, which ſhe beheld 1 it from Her apart- 
ments facing the Park. 95h :* Oh 01 / 
Juſt às ſhe was going to, er « out, a e rap at the | 
door fixed her to her dining-room : and the entrance 
of lord D made her think of other objects than ri- 
vers and trees. . 15 
5 The 


CL 08 1 


The converſation between a looſe old fribble, and a 
licentious young demi: rep, carried on with much folly 
on one ſide, and much art on the other, cannot be 


very entertaining when committed to paper : ſuffice it, 


therefore, to ſay, that the lady, finding, with the ex- 
ertion of all her addreſs, the lord too wiſe to be taken 
in for a huſband, very contentedly ſurrendered at. diſ- 
cretion, efpecially as his terms were terms of weight. ; 


As ſoen as his lordſhip, after having made an appoint- 


ment for the evening with Amelia, and depoſited ſome 


entrance-money in her hands, ſhe became more pleaſed 


with the views from her windows than ſhe had yet 
been. Her ſpirits bounded briſkly in her boſom, and 


forth the allied while the ſun ſtill, unmoleſted by ob- 


ſcuring clouds, yielded all the proſpect around her, and 
made the whole park rar. 

Scarce had ſhe walked an bundred yards * the ide 
of her favourite river, when the ſaw a young woman, 
very decently, ſomewhat ſmartly dreſſed, ſtarting from 
the foot of a tree againſt which ſhe had leaned her 
head in a moſt melancholy attitude, and running to- 
wards the water with a rapidity which convinced her 
that ſhe had a bad deſign in her head. Shocked, al- 
moſt ſcared at the ſight, ſhe ordered her ſervant to fly 


to ſtop her, and ſhe herſelf. followed as faſt. as ſhe 


could. The miſerable girl had plunged 1 in before Charles' 
could prevent the deſperate deed ; but as he was 


equally active and intrepid, he threw himſelf into the 


river after her, and brought her to ſhore really alive, 
though apparently dead. As ſoon as ſhe recovered by 
the ſeaſonable applications of 3 and her very 

Vol. II. L _ 2! 
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uſeful domeſtic, ſhe made another SOT againſt her 
exiſtence, but that alſo, was happily fruſtrated. By 
this time, ſeveral perſons joined them ; one lady, in 
particular, was ſo extremely kind upon the agitating 
octafion, that ſhe infiſted upon carrying the poor crea- 
ture home with her in her coach, that ſhe might ſee 
her properly attended under her own eye, as the had 
the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe ſhe was no vulgar wo- 
man, and as the could not help feeling uncommon pre- 
: poſſeſſions i in her favour. 

Amelia, though ſhe. had always a heart ſufficiently 
| r when touched by the diſtreſſes of a fellow crea- 
ture, particularly of one of her own ſex, did not op- 
poſe this humane lady's generous offer, having no ac- 
ecommodations at home for the wretched ſtranger. 

In conſequence of her paſſion for information, as well 
as of her humanity, Amelia was on the point of ſetting 
out; the next Morning, to Mrs. W, to ſee the 
girl whom her ſervant had ſnatched out of the jaws of 
death, when be, the very girl, herſelf, appeared; 
having treated her amiable benefactreſs to give her 
teave to pay a viſit of gratitude to the lady who had 
been immediately inſtrumental to the * of 
her life. 

The firſt interview beten Amelia ad her new vi- 
fitor may be eaſily imagined ; but the hiſtory of the 
latter cannot be conceived by the readers of this chap- 
ter; for the gratification then of their curioſity, her 
n, will be related in Ry * one. 
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CHAP. IV. 
ll he Hiſtory of Fanhy Benſon. 


"ERY ſoon after the arrival of F: anny Benſon, — 
that was the name of her new viſitor—Amelia 
ſeemed exceedingly deſirous of being acquainted with 
the ſource of that deſpair which had driven her to de- 
ſtroy herſelf. —Panny, after having fetched a few deep 
ſighs, and bruſhed away a few drops which ſtood trem- 
bling i in her eyes, opened her ſhort but eventſul aha 

in the following manner : 
My father was an . man, 8 in 
an advantageous buſineſs in the city, which turned 
out ſo well, that he ventured to mary my mother 
without any money, merely becauſe he believed he 
could be happier with her than any body elſe: and in- 
deed very few men could boaſt of having a wife more 
ſtudious to pleaſe them than ſhe was. In about two 
years after I was born, 1 heard my father and mother 
often ſay, that the greateſt addition to their fortune 
could not have given them half ſo much pleaſure as 
the birth of a child to ſhare what they had with them. 
| My mother, in particular, was ſo exceedingly fond of 
me, that ſhe was never happy a moment out of my 
fight. She nurſed me herſelf, and indulged me as I grew 
up, perhaps more than ſhe ought to have done, teach- 
ing me every thing at home, which other girls are put 
to ſchool to learn, besauſe ſhe did not know how to part 
with me; and J, in my turn, was ſo ford of her, that 
I deſired no other ſociety: not but I loved my father 
* much alſo, as he did me, yet as he was generally 
L 2 8 engaged 
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engaged ih buſineſs, he had not much leiſure to tn 
either to the relieving my wants, or increaſing my plea- 
ſures; to my dear mother, therefore, I owed every 
thing, as well as my being, for ſhe had, by all ac- 
counts, more than once, ſaved my life by her care when 
I was ſeized with illneſs of the moſt dangerous kind : 
and I grew up, in the opinion of every body, a very 
fine girl, being reckoned to be the very picture of my 
mother, which, indeed, at that early age gave me more 
ſatisfaction to hear, than the higheſt praiſes on my beau- 
ty. When I became ſixteen, (tall of my age) I was 
much taken notice of by the men, but I paid little at- 
tention to them: I deſired only to be with my mother 


abroad or at home: the admiration which I received 


only gave me pleaſure as I ſaw my mother expreſs the 
greateſt ſatisfaction at it, hoping, ſhe ſaid, that it would 
occaſion my being happily married: ſhe having, as 
ſhe often told me, found the advantage of a tolerable 
perſon, and a good education, as they had procured 
her the tendereſt and beſt of huſbands, and the deareſt 
of children. Hoping therefore to ſee me ſettled as 
well as ſbe had been, ſhe ſpared nothing in reaſon 
which ſhe thought would improve my perſon, and make 
it ſtill more alluring ; which increaſeg my affection for 
her, and my conſequence among my young compa- 
nions. Yet, though I was very much admired, I had 
no declared lover: but indeed I was young, and my 
mother believed that the men imagined it was too ſoon 
for me to have the care of a family: yet ſhe often ex- 
preſſed a with that I was the choice of ſome deſerving 
young man, that ſhe. might have the pleaſure of ſee- 
ws a child of mine before * death, a period which I 
hoped 


* 
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hoped was far diſtant, but I could not bear to think of 


it with any degree of patience. But what was the ap- 
prehenſion of ſuch an. event to the reality? My deareſt 
mother was ſeized with a fever, notwithſtanding the beſt 
advice, and all the care which my father and I could 
take of her, ſoon got to a very dangerous height, and 
the doctor gave her over. Imagine what I felt at his 
declaring there were no hope: a ſentence of my 
own death would not have been half ſo terrible: 

1 lamented her ſituation in terms which, increaſed 
my father's diſquiet, who ſeemed willing to per- 
ſuade both me and _ himſelf, that we were more 
alarmed than was neceſſary, and that ſhe would 


do very well: but ſhe herſelf was of a different 


opinion, and whenever ſhe had any intervals .of 


ſenſe for ſhe Was almoſt all the time deliri- 


ous . expreſſed the greateſt anxiety at leaving 
her Fanny, and Frequently ſighed out that ſhe wiſhed 


her dear child had been happily ſettled while, ſhe was 
alive—But we are not to have all our wiſhes. gratified: 


the died iq a very little while after ſhe was taken ill, and 


left me the moſt wretched creature imaginable: not 
but that my father, who had ſincerely loved me, and to 


whom my mother, tenderly recommended me in her laſt 
moments, when her ſenſes returned, ſtrove to comfort 


me for the irreparable loſs I had ſuſtained. However, 


as | never;bad loved any thing like my mother, who had 
ſpent her whole life in contributing to the happineſs of 
mine, 1 was inconſolable, As to my father, his buſineſs, 
and the variety of people he was obliged to fee, amuſed 


his mind, and prevented him from thinking ſo intenſely 


as { did, who fat whole days alone; when every mo- 
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chearful hours I had — with my mother, be 5 
make me regret her being for ever ſeparated from ns. 
Time at length, greatly alleviated my father's concern; 
but it was raiſed whenever he ſaw me in an evening, 
after his buſineſs was finiſhed; and when he had leifure 
to ſit down and enjoy himſelf, which I hindered by my 
fighs and rears, and lamentations. Having nobody to 
vent them to during the day, J opened my full heart 
to him as my only remaining friend: but I ſoon found 
it was by no means 2greeable to him: he ſoon began to 
complain that I was always whimpering, and to chide 
me for not endeavouring to get the better of my ſor- 
row telling me that when we did not bring afflictioh 
upon ourſelyes, we ought to ſubmit to it with patience 
and reſignation. He was right; but I was a fpoitt 
child; and therefore could not liſten to the voice of rea- 
ſon.—In a ſhort time, J began to find that my father 
went out in the evening: at firft he went out now and 
then; at length he was frequently from home: ' at- 
moſt ievety night in a week indeed. I Mat eaſe l 
was either obliged to fit by myſelf, or with the ſer- 
vants: I did not chuſe their company, nor did I like 
to be alone. Upon my complaining; one day, to the 
maid, of my melancholy ſituation, ſhe replied ** that 
Me was afraid that it would be worſe before it was bet. 
ter, as ſhe believed her maſter went a courting.” — 
What, ſo ſoon; after the death of my dear mother l 
fakd 1; almoſt wild with this addition to my grief. 1 
am ſure; replied Sally, it looks like it: but pray 
en don't . 5 1 notice of it, as I may loſe my 
: «PRES * 
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place.“ Why, I ſuppoſe,” anſwered I, * you EE 
Not like. to ſtay with a new miſtreſs, and perhaps, a ve 
ry different one from my deareſt mother. Not if 
you marry,” ſaid ſhe, © and will let me live with you: 
—and indeed,” continued ſhe, « it will be the beſt 
thing you can do to ſettle, yourſelf as faſt as you can: 

it was what my poor miſtreſs always wiſhed ; I am ſure 
you will never like a mother-in-law : I have often ſeen 
A gentleman paſſing by our houſe, who comes on pur- 
poſe to ſee you, ſo that I dare ſay you may be married 
as ſoon as you pleaſe.” I paid very little attention to 
what ſhe ſaid upon that ſubject: my mind was entire- 
ly engaged by the horror of ſeeing ſome diſagreeable 
woman, or any woman, ſucceed my dear mother in my 
father's affection. The idea of it was ſo ſtrong, that I 
could not think of any thing elſe - and 1 wondered that 

I had not thought of it myſelf, as my father ſcarce ever. 
ſpent an evening abroad while my mother was alive. 

1 then, began t. to accuſe myſelf as the cauſe of his leav- 
ing home, as I, no doubt, made it diſagreeable ta him 
by my continual complaints, and therefore reſolved, 
whatever uneaſineſs I felt, to endeavour to conquer or 
conceal it, and to appear chearful. This reſolution. [ 
immediately put in practice: but it was too late: my 
father ſtill left me perpetually, which gave me ſo much 
diſquiet that I at length ventured to expoſtulate with 
him; telling him that it was a great addition to my 
affliction to think that I had, by the indulgence of it, 

_ obliged him to have recourſe to other people for a- 
muſement : but that I had got the better of my melan- 
choly, 1d hoped it would be an inducement to him to 
L 4 give 
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give me his company ſometimes —Gueſs how I was 
confounded at his reply. © You are a good girl, Fan- 
ny, I confeſs : I have ſuffered a great deal from ſeeing 
you ſo uneaſy ; it increaſed my concern for the death 
of your mother: but we muſt not grieve for ever, my 
dear,” continued he with a lively air; © and I hope I 
ſhall bring you home a companion ſoon who will be 
more ſuitable to you.” He then hurried from me im- 
mediately, as if T had kept him teo long from the per- 
ſon he had juſt mentioned, and left me overwhelmed 
with grief and deſpair, as I but too well underſtood his 
meaning, which was fully explained by his introducing 
me the next day to a fine gay girl, who appeared to be 
much about my own age, and who, in fact, was but two 
years older, as my future mother. It is impoſſible for 
me to expreſs what I felt, I was ready to expire with 
forrow, till I ſaw it was expected I ſhould ſeem pleaſed, 
as the young lady in queſtion addreſſed me with the 
moſt eaſy familiarity, and appeared to wonder at the 
reſerve with which I received her offered intimacy. My 
father, alſo, ſtrove to enliven me, and looked truly 
tranſported at the apparent good humour of his intend- 
ed bride; who filled me with a diſguſt which I could not 
overcome. It fignified nothing, however, and I be- 
heve I leffened the little regard which my father had 
ſtill remaining for me, by expteſling a ſurprize and con- 
cern at his going to marry again ſo ſoon after the death 
of ſo excellent a wife. He told me, in rather an angry 
tone, that it could not be expected at his age to re- 
main ſingle, and ſpend the reſt of his life in melancholy 
and regret, adding, that he had loved my mother aeg 
* 4 4 8) 
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ty, and had done every thing in his power to make her 
happy, and to preſerve her life; but that he was not 


obliged to make the remainder of his days wretched, 


becauſe he could not prolong hers. He concladed with 


faying, that the lady he was going to marry,' was the 


ſweeteſt tempered creature in the world, and that he 


was ſure if I failed of being z happy with her, I ſhould be 
happy with nobody.” With theſe words he quitted me 
to go to her; ſo that 1 found I had quite loſt the ſinall 
influence I had over him. 1 alſo apprehended that F 
ſhould lole every. thing, as 1 dit ſcovered, upon enquiry, 
that the perſon. to whom my father \ was on the point of 
being married had no fortune. I was ſo imprudent as 
to mention this circumſtance to him, as a reaſon for his 
not making ſuch. an alliance : he told me, roughly, ia 
return, that 1, of all people, ought to be ſilent upon 
that head, as my mother had not a ſhilling, and that he 
had maintained us both i in eaſe and affluence ; adding, 
that I could not have any demand upon him but for A 
bare ſubſiſtence, which he ſhould not refuſe me, if I 
conducted myſelf with propriety and diſcretion.“ 4 
was unhappy enough before, I was now abſolutely miſe- 
rable: to hear that, I had no right to any thing from 
my father, and muſt not expect any thing was cruel in- 
deed, and it increaſed my affliction for the loſs of my 


mother to ſuch, a degree, that I was almoſt deprived of 


my. ſenſes. I fell ſick of a fever,, from which with 
much, difficulty 1 recovered.. My illneſs, by retarding 
my father's marriage, rendered me ſtill more diſagreer 
able to him; and I began to with, having no longer a 
kind mother to nurſe and ſoothe me, for death to put 
LY an 
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and brought home his wife. The only conſolation 
then had, was my being unable to appear at the cere- 
mony which was to deprive me of a father ; as he was, 
from that hour, too much engaged by bis pew wife to 
pay the ſlighteſt attention to ne. 

This neglect tending to increaſe my uneaſineſs and 
diſtreſs, contributed, of courſe, to put me out of hu- 
mour, and being far from agreeable, to my new mother, 
who was all life and ſpirits, and who finding the could 
not make me as giddy as herſelf, began not only to chide 
me but to complain of me to my father : and he blam- 
ed me, for the firſt time in his life, ſeverely for my ill 
temper and ſulkinels, as he called it ; ; aſſuring me at the 
fame time, 1 ſhould g get nothing by it. I ſeonexpe- 
Fenced the ruth of” what he faid ; if 1 aſked for n 10 
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pletely wretched. My father married ; A 1 1 


in the moſt ſparing manner. My father, indeed. ina 
very Mort time was ſenſible that all he had to give was 
barely ſufficient to furniſh his young wife with the va- 
riety of fine things, which were, ſhe made him believe, 
tdfolutely neceſſary. 'Thustofing every degree of ten- 
derneſs and affeQtion, and denied every kind of thing 
Which mig ht have alleviated my affliction, or diverted 
it, Ao, but for a moment, I became, every day, 
Wore and more unhappy,” and had not a creature to 
dent my ſorrow to, except Bally, who had foreteld ali 
the vexation which T then endured; and foe to quiet 
we, or with ſome other deſign, began to talk to me a- 
yore * entleman who was —— ſhe faid, 
J 7 
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in i love with me: adding that he had ſpoken to her a- 
bout me, and deſired her to let him ſee me, but that ſhe 
had refuſed compliance with his deſires, fearing I ſhould 
be angry: © or elſe,” continued ſhe, I can eakily 
let him in when my maſter and miſtreſs are out. 

In anſwer to this, T bade her not to talk any more to 
me concerning any man : however, the paid no regard 
to what I faid, but, in a few days, brought a letter ; I 
refuſed to receive it : the declared that if I would not 
take it, the would open it, it, -and read it herſelf, as the 
loyed to ſee love letters dearly : - in ſhort, ſhe found 
means to amuſe me, by ſometimes laughing at the let- 
ter, and ſometimes praiſing it to me, that I began, 
like a filly unexperienced girl, who had loft her only 
friend in her exemplary mother, to liſten, with a de- 
gree of attention, as it was a momentary relief to my 
afflicted mind. At firſt the novelty of the thing amuſ- 
ed me: but the pleaſure which people naturally take 
in being admired, gradually affected me; my vanity, 
as well as my curioſity, was raiſed, and I was very ſoon 
eaſily perſuaded by Sally to conſent to fee this man, 
who was ſo violently enamoured with me. Accord- 
ingly, he came by Sally's appointment, one evening 
when nobody was at home but ſhe and I. He was in 


perſon and addreſs far beyond my expectations, and ſo 8 
very expert at acting the tender lover, that I made no 


doubt of having his life or death in my power. At 


firſt, indeed, I was indifferent about him: Tonly look - 


ed upon him as an object which called off my thoughts 
from matters of more importance; but he had ſagn 
the art of making n not only amufng: bur e- 
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ceſſary to my entertainment. —When he found that he 

could do what he would with me, he, with an affected 
concern endeavoured to convince me, that he could not 
live without me; telling me, however, at the ſame time, 
that he was ſure his father would never conſent to his 
marrying a woman who had not a large fortune. 

This information alarming my pride, and making me 
ſenſible of the riſque I ran hy liſtening to him, I thought 
it quite expedient to muſter up reſolution enough to 
break off an acquaintance which I could not, in my 
opinion, keep up with honour. I, therefore, told him 
that I could not fee him any more ; upon which he 
pretended to be the moſt -miſerable of men, and de- 
clared that he could not exiſt without me; and that if 
1 would not agree to a private marriage, he was un- 
done. Il ſtarted at ſuch a propoſal, that I could 
by no means approve of, which I ought not to have 
liſtened to: but he bad the addreſs, at length, to per- 
ſuade me to do almoſt any thing he pleaſed. I felt that 
I could not be happy without him, and thought that, 
as my intentions were good, I could not do much amiſs 
in accepting of him upon his own terms, though 1 
did not thoroughly like them : they were terms which 
many women in my fituation, would not have refuſed, 
E believe ; yet I could not reconcile myſelf to what, 
I thought, could not be right; and 1 more than once 
repented of having been - fo readily prevailed upon: 

wiſhing more earneſtly than ever, my poor dear mo- 
ther had been alive that ſhe might have given me her 
advice how to act upon ſo difficult an occaſion : for as 
to my father, be was become ſo fond of his young wife 
cho * bim no doubt * me on purpoſe to get 
the 
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the more for herſelf) that he took very little notice of 
me: he made home, indeed, ſo diſagreeable to me, 
that I really was glad to have an opportunity to leave 
it; not in the leaſt imagining; that I ſhould be in a 
much worſe ſituation. The deſire of living with a man 
now more agreeable to my fancy, was a greater in- 
ducement to me than even that of being married to 
him: the endearing behaviour of my lover had made 
me actually fond of him. As I had met with nobody 
from the time of my mother's death, Who was tolera- 
| bly kind to me, I was the more eaſily” pleaſed with my 
lover's. ſolicitude about me. I was naturally of an af- 
fectionate diſpoſition, and wiſhed to meet with a heart 
as tender as my own. I therefore ſuffered him to con- 
duct me to an apartment which, he had hired for me, 
one evening, when my father and his wife (I could 
never bring myſelf to call her mother) were abroad. 
There a perſon, in grey cloaths, who was, they told 
me, a clergyman, married us. When the ceremony 
was over, I wrote a letter to my father, to let him 
know what I had done; and alſo to inform him that 
I never ſhould have done it, had he not ſet me the ex- 
ample by bringing home a wife young enough to be 
my ſiſter : adding, that as his marriage had made home 
very uncomfortable to me, I was glad to leave it; eſ- 

pecially as I had the proſpect of an advantageous ſet- 
| tlement ; and concluding with. a deſire. to have the 
cloaths I had left behind ſent to me. My father only 
wrote, in anſwer, that, as his houſe was ſo diſagreea- 
ble to me, he was glad I had left it, and that as the 
man whom I had choſen for my protector, would, no 


doubt, 
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doubt, provide for me, what I wanted, for the pre- 
ſent, at leaſt, he ſhould not give himſelf any - farther 

trouble on my account. I was exeeedingly ſhock- 
ed, and affifted at this reply to my letter, as it 
plainly ſhewed that my father had quite abandoned me. 
However, after having grieved for ſome time, I 
conſidered that all my grief weuld not make things 
better-; that it might, on the other hand, make them 
_ worſe, as I found that my huſband ſeemed to be very 
much diſpleaſed with it; ; charging me with loving my 
father and my old bolhe more than him, and the 
apartments which he had procured for me. —Nay, he 
took hold of my dejected appearance, as an apology 
for his own indifference, which increaſed, in a little 
while, to fuch a degree, that inftead of being with 
me Whole days, he ſeldom came to fee me more than 
once or twice a week, and then he was always in a 
hurry, and appeared extremely fearful of being diſco- 
vered, faving that he muſt leave off coming in the 
day time leſt. his father ſhould find him out. Howe- 
ver; though he did not viſit me himſelf, he ſent a 
friend whom he had introduced to me. This friend- 
foon began to behave in a manner, which I, looking 
upon myſelf as married, could not poſſibly approve, 
and I, at laſt, complained of his behaviour, telling him, 
that if he perſiſted in taking ſuch liberties I would ac- 
quaint Mr. D with his impertinence. He re- 
plied, with a ſmile, at my credulity, that my com- 
plaints would avail but little, as my friend would cer- 
tainly give himſelf no ſort of concern about a woman 
of whom he was weary. Stung with this piece of int 
telligence, which was, 1 feared too true, though, un- 


willing 
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willing to believe i it, T anſwered, that he was very in- 
ſolent, to' ſuppoſe my Þbuſband tired of me: adding, 
that 1 could not believe, whether he was tired or not, 
be would fuffer his wife to be inſulted. He laughed 
again at my calling myſelf his wife; affured me that 1 
was deceived; ; acquainted me alſo "that Mr. D—— 
would never marry any woman that he had impoſed 
upon in order to gain his ends; and that, being now 
quite ſatisfied, he had left me to bim. He concluded 
with an offer to keep me as genteely in every reſpect, 
as his friend had done.—At firſt, I treated his behas 
viour in the manner which I thought it deſerved; wich 
the utmoſt contempt: but he, in a few. minutes, con- 
vinced me that I had not been legally married, and 
that my pretended huſband had deſerted me baſely 3 
though his friend ſaid that he had, in his opinion, done 
very handſomely by me, in providing me a new lover. 
Words are too weak to tell you, Madam, What 1 
felt at this dreadful diſcovery: rage, fits, and tears 
by turns oppreſſed me, nor could all the ſoothing and 
fair promiſes of this man, who had acquainted me 
with the extent of my miſery, in order to prevail on 
me to agree to his propoſals, make any impreſſion upon 
me. I would not hear them: I even inſiſted upon his 
leaving me, and never ſeeing me-any:more.—He'went 
away at laſt, finding he could not prevail with me to 
comply with his wiſhes. As ſoon as he was gone, 
freſh floods of ſorrow for ſome moments deprived me 
of the power of acting: when I recovered the uſe of 
my reaſon, I poured out my whole ſoul upon paper 
to my cruel deſerter, and ſtrove to move him to pity, 


and redreſs my wrongs. He replied, it had never 
” ſuited 
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ſuited him to marry, eſpecially a woman with nothing; 
and that he thought he had put me in a very good 
way, if 1 did not ruin myſelf by the violence of my 
temper. 1 then wrote to my father, confeſſing all my 
faults, and beſeeching him to pardon. and to receiye 
me, but I intreated in vain: he declared, that as I 
hed withdrawn myſelf from his protection, after hav- 

ing thought p proper to find fault with his conduct, he 
would have nothing to do with me. Upon the receipt 
of chis anſwer, I gave myſelf up to deſpair, for ſome 
time 3 recovering a little, I conſidered I had nobody 
to blame but myſelf, for my folly, and that it was my 
duty therefore, to endeavour to repair it. I did ſo; 
I tried to get ſomething by plain work, and I tried to 
get a place, to wait upon a lady: but, as I was un- 
known, and conſequently. without any recommenda- 
tion, nobody would employ me in any ſhape ; ſo that, 
almoſt reduced to want the common neceſſaries of life, 
J was driven into ed ur which — me to eren 
myſelf.” +528: Hae | 
Here Fanny wht hide artet narrative; i 
after having renewed her grateful :acknowledements' to 
Amelia, for having contributed to the preſervation 
of her life, finiſhed her viſit, but not before ſhe had 
given ſome account of the lady, who had moſt hu- 
manely carried her home with her in her coach. The 
ſubſtance of this-account will be communicated: in the 
n F 1 wone to n 
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e account of the lady wuho carried Fanny Benſon bone 


with her in her coach. 


MELIA, when ſhe had given ſallicient . ok 

her ſympathizing diſpoſition, during the delivery 

= F anny” s narrative, and at the concluſion of it, and 

expreſſed the higheſt ſatisfaction at having met with fo 

able, as well as ſo amiable a benefaQreſs, preſſed her 

very much to come and ſee her ſoon again, as ſhe 

had taken a particular liking to her, and Fanny pro- 

miſed to do herſelf the honour of waiting on | her i in a 
ſhort time. 

The lady who carried Fanny home with her in her 
coach, was certainly, at firſt, impelled by humanity 
alone—a more beneyolent woman never breathed—to 
take her under her immediate protection: but ſhe 
was, before ſhe brought her home doubly animated 
to be kind to her, from the diſcoveries which regarded 
her family, &c. She had been intimately acquainted 
with Mrs. Benſon ſeveral years before ſhe died; but 
was obliged to break off a very agreeable connexion, 
by a ſummons from one of our colonies, where ſhe 
had concerns which required her perſonal appearance. 
During her reſidence there, ſhe heard of her friend 
Mrs. Benſon's death, and heard it with regret ; that 
regret was increaſed upon her finding Mr. Benſon, on 
her return to England, married to a woman young 
enough to be his daughter, and on finding too that 

Fanny had been driven from his houſe by his unkind- 


neſs to her. As to Fanny, herſelf, having left England 
when 
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when ſhe was very young, ſhe did not immediately re- 
cognize her in her deplorable condition. The moment 
the did, ſhe determined to be a mother to her, if ſhe 
could give a favourable. account of herſelf from the 


time of her leaving her father's houſe. Thoroughly 


ſatisfied from the fimplicity of her communications, 
and from what ſhe knew of the man who laid an in- 


famous ſnare for the demolition of her virtue, that ſhe 
had a good: heart, and had been extremely ill uſed, 
ſhe began to look upon her with maternal eyes, and, 
having no children of her own, adopted ber for her 
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Aneli a preſumes 700 + upon her power over the nurſe of 
| her antiquated admirer. 


MONG thoſe men with whom Amelia had "274 
© A connected, in the free and eaſy way, ſhe had 
not found one of them abſolutely diſagreeable to her in 
his perſonal appearance, though ſhe could not behold 
them all with equal pleaſure. She had now entered 
into à connexion with a Being who was more than not 
agreeable to her, extremely diſguſting in his face, figure 
and manners. His perſon, by the very arts which he 
practiſed to render it attractive, rendered it repelling. 
The ravages of time could not, by all the coſmetic 
powers in his poſſeſſion, be concealed. Their marks 
were ſtrong: they were indelible. He might have 
been, however, juſt bearable, had he not endeavoured 
to ſet himſelf off to advantage, by a number of fup- 
plemental airs and graces, which only ſerved to make 
him an object hardly to be endured. Nothing, it is 
certain, indeed, could have induced Amelia to admit 
his lordſhip as a lover when, ſhe found, at his firſt vi- 
ſit to ker, that he would not hear of matrimony, but 
the narrowneſs of her finances. To repair the breaches 
which her extravagance had made in them, and which 
her repeated loſſes at the card-table had widened, ſhe 
received her amoroſo's generous propoſals with an ala- 
crity which he naturally enough, as a coxcomb of the 
firſt form, miſtook for love. Seduced by the moſt flat- 
tering appearances (no woman on earth could be more 
bewitching than Amelia when ſhe thought it worth 
while 


1a 3 


| while to throw out all her allurements) he ſupported his 
new miſtreſs in a ſtyle ſuperb beyond expreſſion, but it 
was a ſtyle which, while i it was thoroughly agreeable to 
her taſte, proved detrimental to her intereſt. If there is 
any thing paradoxical in this laſt ſentence it will foon 
be explained. Amelia, in ſhort, preſumed ſo much 
upon her power —a power almoſt pontifical—over the 
pocket of her fribbling peer, that ſhe ſet no bounds to 
the freaks of her fancy. Her whims were numberleſs 
and expenſive ; and. in the gratification of them, ſhe 
was not checked by any prudential conſiderations what- 
ever. She did not conſider the uncertain ſtate of eve- 
ry woman who is not married to the man who main- 
tains her: nor the peculiar precariouſneſs of ber ſitua- 
tion who depends upon the liberality of a coxcomb and 
a fool. —Such a man may for a time be laviſh of his 
money, but he will never de conſtant in his amours. 
The truth of this remark was ſufficiently. felt by Amelia 
before ſhe had long blazed in all parts of the town, 
with more. luſtre than ever. Her ſplendor was daz- 
zling, but deluſive. | Had the. been as prudent as ſhe 
was proud and — ſhe might have, proba- 
bly coaxed lord D—— out of a ſum of conſequence 
enough to enable her to live decently without any 
temporary expedients: but never having had the 
flighteſt idea of oeconomy, not even in her pleaſures, 
the gave a full ſwing to her ſquandering diſpoſition, and 
toſſed about her guineas with, as. le concern as ſhe 
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CHAP. LVII. 


Lord? . receives ſome e Sid his Reward. 


which A ops him in his amorous and pn career. 


NOR eight months lord D 


her, but moſt favourable to himſelf. 


On his return from a viſit to her one e day, after. 


having preſented her with a pair of very valuable ear- 


rings, his ſteward met him in the hall, and requeſted- 


an immediate conference with him. 


As Mundage looked uncommonly grave wks he 


ſpoke, his lordſhip aſked him if he had received any 
bad news from the country: he only ſhook his head : 
he would not open his lips till they were in pri- 
vate. 44. 


ced a number of bills from ſeveral tradeſmen whom 


Amelia had employed,. who begged to know whether 


his lordſhip would diſcharge them, not chuſing to fur- 


niſh her with any more things in their way, upon an 


uncertainty with regard to payment. 

Lord D upon looking over the ſeveral bills put 
into his hands was greatly ſurprized at the largeneſs of 
them, having ſupplied Amelia, from time to time, with 
ſums, ſufficient in his opinion, to prevent her from have 


ing her name poſted in any ſhopkeeper s books. 
| «© Thets 


was ſo a un- 
der the dominion of Amelia, that ſhe turned him 
—_ with her finger, and drew from hiu whatever 
ſums ſhe demanded. He then began to ſee his connexi- 
on with her in a new light: a light unfavourable to 


When they * by themſelves, the ſteward produ- 


7  TaWH 
* Theſe are heavy bills, Poundage.” 3 
Les, my lord: and your lordſhip, by paying 
them will encourage Miſs W nn to run in — 


with double ſpirit. - -. 
ks She is a. charming girl, ane — 
FTrue my lord: but would your lordſhip, for the 
fineſt woman living, reduce yourſelf to the neceſſitx of 
ſneaking into an obſcure corner of the kingdom, or of 
going abroad, while your eſtate is at nurſe ??—_ 
That's true, Poundage : I muſt take care of my- 
felf——but who would have thought of her —_— 
out ſuch an extravagant little devil ?” 
Lou know, my lord, I once gave a hint“ 
Ay, ay :—ſo you did; but I was not in a humour 
to hear it then. I now ſee things in a new light. Send 
the bills back therefore to the perſons to whom they 
belong, and tell them that the lady who has 1 
them muſt pay for what ſhe has ordered.“ | 
 Poundage bowed obedience, and haſtened to carry 
his lord's anſwer to the owners of the bills ; not with- 
out hoping, as he was an honeſt faithful ſervant, that 
his lordſhip would have reſolution enough alſo to break 
off all acquaintance with a woman whoſe extravagant 
temper, if indulged-without limitation, would PP 
Mah 881 to his n 
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4 8 keen - Mes, . and Fanny Benſon, | 
n by the viſit of the latter to n 


8 the day after Fanny's arrival at Mrs. 23 

was a very inviting one, ſhe told her amiable 
benefactreſs that ſhe would, with her permiſſion, go 
and purchaſe a few things which ſhe wanted, out of 
the purſe ſhe had preſented to her: and Mrs. B 
very readily gave her leave to purchaſe whatever ſhe 
liked. When the was gone, however, ſhe wiſhed ſhe 
had developed the character of Amelia before ſhe left 
the houſe, in order to warn her againſt an acquain- 
tance with that lady, though ſhe had, providentially, 
been ſerviceable to her in a perilous ſituation. Dur- 
ing her abſence, therefore, ſhe was, in conſequence of 
apprehenſions on her account in a diſquieted ftate.- 
The moment ſhe came home, ſhe alked her, Wr 
where ſhe had been ? 

Fanny, who had never aceuſionded herſelf to tell lies, 
| and who beheld Mrs. B-— with reverence and gra- 
titude, informed her, without the leaſt heſitation, that 
ſhe had been to pay a viſit. to Miſs Gunnerſbury. ] 
thought it my duty,” continued ſhe, to wait upon 
her, to thank her again for having ſaved my life; and 
I am doubly under obligations to her—You look grave, 
madam——1 hope I have not done wrong by waiting 
upon this young Lady.” 


I a4 ] 
W Mik e my dear,” replied Mrs. — 


2 rs certainly. inſtrumental to the continuation of 
. your exiſtence ; and the acknowledgements which 


vou made her before I took you under my protection 


were ſufficient ; n was no neceſſity for you to go 


to her this morning.“ 
„There was no harm, — J hope, in my 


waiting on her, anſwered . with ber uſual fim- 
plicity. 92 | 

dhe is not a proper acquaintance for you, my 
dear,” faid Mrs. B-—— © the is a very fine lady, in- 
rs but all fine ladies in this town are not to be viſit- 
ed hy Whoſe. girls who havea regard for their repurs> 
tion.“ „* 3 

OWE Doin RO ed Pavny; cm « if 1 
ee e that Miſs Gunnerſbury had been a wo- 
man of bad character, I am ſure I would not have gone 
near her to-day ; for though I was unhappily drawn 
in to be not ſo good as I ſhould have been, I would 
ſooner die than do any * which a virtyous woman 
ought not to do.” 

Thave no doubts, 78 my dear,” ſaid Mrs. 
B, of you being a very virtuous girl, but if you are 
ſeen with women whoſe characters are ſuſpicious in 
the world, ſtill more if you viſit them, people in gene- 
ral will be uncharitable enough to ſuppoſe that you 
have the ſame principles, though your conduct be ever 
ſo unexceptionable. The beſt and moſt cautious per- 
ſons cannot go through life without being calumniated ; 
it is, therefore, doubly incumbent on us not to mix with 
thoſe who are regardleſs of W pgs. as we ſhall 
2 not 
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not in that caſe enjoy the ſatisfaction ariſing from an 
aſſurance that we have done nothing to deſerve the 

ander of detraction.—l talk to you, my dear, upon 
this ſubjeQ,” continued Mrs. B—, © with the more 
freedom, and the more earneſtneſs, becauſe I look up- 
on you in the light of a daughter, and I ſhall be very 
- ſorry to have reaſon to Fs of my RE in Deng 
favour.“ 
Franny's anſwer to this laſt ſpeech gave Mrs. B=— 
. fo much pleaſure that ſhe tenderly embraced her, and 
told her that while ſhe ated agreeably to ſuch ſenti- 
ments, ſhe ſhould find her the ſincereſt of friends. 
Thus ended the converſation between Mrs. B——— 


and Fanny Benſon ; and thus ends the e 
chapter. 
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* 2 2 furgrized, 3 a celebrated Al, in 


© new manner. 


HEN: 1 lord Dee n his faithful "ER to 
| acquaint. the tradeſmen (with whom Amelia 
Had hone his knowledge, contracted debts) his reſo- 
lution concerning the payment of their reſpective hills, 
be went to the coffee houſe which he frequented; 
| hen he had been there about half an hour, he was ſur- 
prized hy the entrance of a ſmart fellow in regimentals: 
_be was not furprized at the appearance of an officer in 
the army in that houſe, his aſtoziſhment was occaſioned 
by the ſight of a ſingular ring upon one of his fingers 
which he had preſented to his new miſtreſs, a few days 
before he had cloſed his bargain with her. 
Struck, at firſt fight, with the reſemblance between 
the ring which he ſaw upon captain N 's finger, 
and that which he had given Amelia, he was after- 
wards, upon his coming to fit oppoſite to him, thorough- 
ly convinced that his old eyes had not mis-informed 
him. This diſcovery chagrined him, and threw him 
into an odd kind of an agitation: no man was more - 
whunfically diſtreſſed. He longed, exceedingly, to tell 
the captain that he had no buſineſs with that ring, 
which he had given to Miſs Gunnerſbury, and which 
the had aſſured him ſhe would keep to the laſt hour of 
her I for his ſake ; but as he knew that he was a 


, figh 15 Ellow, and thought indeed that he might ring 
Hife intd a ſtill more aukward ſcrape, by communi- 
cating his feelings upon the occaſion, he ſat ſilent: he 

made 
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made no addreſs to him with his lips, but his eyes were, 
every now and then, fixed in ſuch a manner upon the 
finger on which the captain wore the charming ring, 
that he, at laſt aſked his lordſhip what he diſcovered 
about him to engage ſo much of his attention. 
« Why—Sir,” —replied my lord—with no ſmall befi- 5 
tation, * . full at it) that ring is— 
2 00 


1 What i is it ?” anſwered the captain, with his abel 
briſkneſs. # 

His lordſhip, thought he perceived fierceneſs as well 
as vivacity in N s countenance, drew back, and in- 
ſtead of ſaying what he was going to utter“ is the 
ſame which I gave a hoy ſome time ago,” * articu- 
lated rather faintly— is a handſome one.“ 

Ves, my lord,” replied the captain, raifing 1 
voice, and looking ſtill more conſequential than he had 
yet done, — lt is a d—d fine one, I aſſure you, and 
the lady who gave it me is a dd fine Raus; I would 
not deſire tg——— 

« Hold, Sir,” ſaid my hk haſtily : have you any 
connection with the lady who gave you that ring??? 

Connection lay to be ſure—I am as cloſely 
connected with her as a man can be with a woman, 

without being clogged with her; and ſo I wiſh your. 
lordſhip a good morning, for I am going to beat up her 
quarters directly.“ * 5 
With theſe words—without ſtaying for an anſwer, 
the ſprightly ſon of Mars ſtrided out of the coffee - room, 
and left old amoroſo ready to exclaim, with Sir Gregory 
Gazette, © good now! good now! wonderful! o_— 
derful !” 


Mz _ Vꝛf 


od 


CHAP EX ba 
7 | ſequal to the foregoing one. 


'N the laſt chapter we leſ lord D— in a wonder- 
ing ſituation, and in a chagrined condition, at the 
coffee-houſe ; aftoniſhed at the fight of the ring which 
he had, in a fond fit, beſtowed upon the ſeducing Ame- 
lia, and intimidated by the behaviour of the military 
hero who was in actual poſſeſſion of it. He did not, 
however, remain long in the coffee-room, after the 
man of war had quit it. When he had for ſome mo- 
mefits turned his wide-ftretched eyes, which witneſſed 
huge diſmay, from the cieling to the floor, from the 
floor to the cieling, he went out muttering to himſelf, 
* muſt get this matter explained.” 
In order to arrive at an explanation of the matter 
which greatly diſturbed his mind, he topped ſeveral 
times in his way to his own houſe, to conſider how he 
ſhould act. He did not chuſe to go to Amelia's apart- 
ments, fearing he ſhould meet with captain x 
there, and expoſe himſelf to the ignominy of a cow- 
ard, the point of a ſword, or the trigger of a piſtol. 
He did not care, tamely, to be bullied, nor did he re- 
lin the thoughts of being run through the body, or 
ſhot through the head. He was in no haſte to be re- 
moved out of the world, nor was he deſirous of living 
in it to be mg: at by the © flow and moving fin- 
ger of contempt.” —At laſt, after many fluctuations, 
he determined to call upon his confidential friend 
Harris, who had been already fo very ſerviceable to 
him upon numberleſs occaſions of a ſimilar kind, and 
| 3 c to 
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to conſult with him, who was ſalficiently * hackneyed 
in the ways of men, in what manner he ſhould con- 
duct himſelf to ſecure both his honour and his w=— 
With him, therefore, we will leave his lordſhip in cloſe 


conſultation and bring Amelia forward n, upon the 


carpet but not in this chapter. 
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Aula is diſagreeably diſturbed at a petit ſouper by an 
unexpected letter. —Receives an unexpected viſit the next 


| MELIA, from the commencement of her inti- 
: macy with lord D did not by any means in- 
tend to be conſtant to him: ſhe barely endured his viſit, 
en galant homme ; ſhe enjoyed thoſe ſhe received from 
ſeveral fine fellows, ſtrong luſty dogs, which ſhe could 
now afford to keep in pay, converting the greateſt part 
of the current caſh which her Limberham furniſhed her, 
to the enlargement of her private pleaſures, and ſup- 
porting the neceſſary expences of her houſhold, by the 
contraction of debts. The figure which ſhe made was 
ſo magnificent that it excited a confiderable deal of 
burning envy among many of her female acquaintance 
in the ſame walk of life, (no woman of nice virtue would 
be ſeen with her) and made them devoutly wiſh for 


the extinction of that ſplendour before which their ra- 
| | diance 


* 


*The editor of theſe volumes calls this chapter the 
laft (though it is not the concluding one) becauſe it is 
the laſt in his poſſeſſion. The copy in continuation hav- 
ing been miſlaid, or ſtolen, cannot be found ; but as 
ſoon as it is recovered, it will certainly be ſent to preſs, 
if the reception which theſe ſheets meet with is favour- 


able. 


Le who 
diance was feeble as is the filver light of the moon, 
compared with the ſun's golden rays.— With much 
| brightneſs Amelia ſhone while her, liberal peer enabled 
her to ſhine.—When he withdrew: his ſupplies, ſhe had 
A means to Keep up 'the WE of her ap- 
Pearanee, — 17! 

On vs evening of that Far on mid lord * had 
been ſo much ſurpriſed at the ſight of the ring he had 
ſeen in captain N—'s poſſeſſion, and worn by him with 
an inſolent exultation. Amelia, while ſhe was entertain- 
ing a ſelect party of both ſexes with a petit eee re- 
en the following billet: 154 m0 


- 9 Madam, | 
: You have made ſuch ill returns for my generoſity, 
that you ought not to be ſurpriſed at my ceaſing to 
| furniſh you with money, or any thing elſe to be be- 
ſtowed upon others. Whatever are your ſentiments or 
ſenſations, upon reading this letter, be aſſured that you 
will not, from this moment, receive another guinea 


from the 
Very er 


This billet could not, with the leaſt propriety, be 
called a billet-doux. The peruſal of it occaſioned ſuch 
a ſudden change in Amelia's face that her joyous com- 
- panions really imagined it contained ſome terrible intel- 
ligence. Exquiſite was the pain which ſhe felt from the 
contents of his lordſhip's letter, but exquiſite alſo was 
her addreſs, when the firſt. flurry . into which it had 
thrown her was over. She then re-entered into the 

| feſtivity 
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feſtivity of the night with additional vigour, and before 
ſhb retired to her chamber, was in ſuch a prodigious... 


dos of fpirits that ſhe could not compoſe herſelf to 


reſt. However, as her ſpirits had been wound up to 
an uncommon pitch by the briſk circulation of the moſt 
intoxicating /iquors, ſhe was, in fact, only in a delirious - 


ſtate. When ſhe awoke in the morning, recollefion 


began to be buſy in her brain, and the remembrance of 
lord D-——s letter was a dagger to her heart. Faſt 
flowed the tears of repentance for her folly ; and loud 
were the exclamations which ſhe made againſt herſelf 
for having ſpent, for having ſquandered, thoſe ſums in 
riot and extravagance, which, had they been employ- 
ed with diſcretion, might have proved fees, inſtead 
of curſes to her. 
While ſhe was in this painful, penitential ſtate, al- 
moſt diſtracted by the violent operation of contending 
paſſions, ſhe was informed by her ſervant that a gen- 
tleman very handſomely dreſſed, withed to ſpeak with 
her upon particular bufineſs. —-He was immediately ad- 
mitted, when he acquainted her; without any cere- 
mony, with the nature of his viſit : telling her, in 
pretty free, though not rude language, that if ſhe did 
not inftantly diſcharge the bill which he held in his 
hand, he had orders to convey her to other apartments. 
Struck with this addreſs, equally unexpected and un- 
welcome, and utterly unable to advance the fum fo 
demanded in fo peremptory a ſtyle, ſhe begged the 
gentleman-bailiff to have a little patience till ſhe had 
ſent. to. fome of her particular friends, and he politely 
agreed to wait for the meſſenger's return. She then 


+ diſpatched her faithful Mercury to lord D—, cap- 
n 8 


I 


tain N, and ſeveral other perſons, in hopes of be- 
ing able to flop the mouth of one of her moſt clamor- 
ous creditors. The fervant went as commanded, but 
came back unſucceſsful. She was, therefore, obliged 
to let her new Sir Cotterell eſcort her to the King's- 
Bench, © Somewhat loth, indeed ; but there was no 
ſtruggling with neceſſity. © Some natural tears ſhe 
dropped, on her arrival at her new lodgings, *©* but 
wiped them ſoon,” when ſhe found a more than 
right honourable, a right royal lover, ready to ad- 
miniſter all the conſolation in his power. 


